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THE EMOTIONAL RESPONSE OF 





What are the Movies Doing to Children ? 


Leading educators and thoughtful parents have been giving more 
and more serious consideration to the influence of motion. pictures 
upon the child and adolescent. The first authoritative reply to this 


burning question is given in 


Our Movie-Made 
Children 


by Henry JAMES FoRMAN 


Announcing the sensational conclusions derived from a careful yet sweeping 
survey, based on hundreds of actual case histories Price $2.50 





€) The Payne Fund Studies, under the chairmanship of W. W. Charters, is being 
published, commencing in June, 1933, in a series of nine volumes under the title 
of: Motion Pictures and Youth. 


@ The series sets forth the results of the investigations made by the group of 
university psychologists, sociologists, and educationists under the auspices of 
the Motion Picture Research Council and with the assistance of the Payne Fund 
to answer the following questions: What sorts of scenes do the children of 
America see when they attend the theaters? How much of what they see do they 
remember What effect does what they witness have upon their ideals and atti- 
tudes? Upon their sleep and health? Upon their emotions? Are they related 


to delinquency and crime? 


The volumes in the Payne Fund series are planned as follows : 


MOTION PICTURES AND YOUTH: An bined with THE SOCIAL CONDUCT 
Introduction, by W. W. Charters, com- AND ATTITUDES OF MOVIE FANS, 
bined with 'G ETTING IDEAS FROM by Mark A. May and Frank Shuttle- 
THE MOVIES, by P. W. Holaday and worth. 

George D. Stoddard sarees . " 
siaieain : = i a CHILDREN’S SLEEP, by Samuel Ren- 
| HE (¢ ONTI NTI OF MOT ION I I¢ rURES shaw, Vernon A. Miller, and Dorothy 
nd CHILDREN’S ATTENDANCE AT Marquis. . 


MOTION PICTURES, by Edgar Dale — 
MOVIES AND CONDUCT, by Herbert 


CHILDREN TO THE MOTION PIC- Blumer, 
TURE SITU ATION, by W. S. Dysinger MOVIES, DELINQUENCY, AND CRIME, 
ind Christian uckmick, combined by Herbert Blumer and Philip M. Hauser. 


with MOTION P Me vt RES AND STAND- 


ARDS OF MORALITY, by Charles C BOYS, MOVIES, AND CITY STREETS, 


by Paul G. Cressey and Frederick M. 


Peters = Aiton sl 
MOTION PICTURES AND THE SOCIAL Phrasher. 

ATTITUDES OF CHILDREN, by Ruth HOW TO APPRECIATE MOTION PIC- 

C. Peterson and L. L. Thurstone, com- TURES, by Edgar Dale. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION’ 


By Professor CLYDE M. HILL 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Ir has been said that the opening sen- their parts into separate and _ distinet 


tence of every public address is either an 
apology or a challenge. When one surveys 
the present status of the teaching of school 
administration, as it is revealed through 
the announcement of courses in college 
catalogues, he is constrained to paraphrase 
Shakespeare and use as his introductory 
remark, ‘‘Age cannot decrease them, nor 
custom stale their infinite variety.’’ In 
this comment there is both an apology and 
a challenge—an apology because of the ex- 
istence of those influences which have led 
schools and departments of education to 
attempt ridiculous subdivisions of indi- 
visibles—a challenge because of the com- 
plexity of the problem always involved in 
the reorganization, the enrichment and the 
integration of programs of study. 

Perhaps the real explanation of the im- 
pressive array of highly specialized courses 
appearing in college catalogues under the 
general heading of ‘‘School Administra- 
tion’’ is the newness of the subject as a 
part of a program of university instruc- 
tion. As new fields of study are developed, 
there seems to be a tendency to explore 
their possibilities by the expansion of all 

1 Address read at the dinner in honor of Profes- 
sor Ellwood P. Cubberley, given at Stanford Uni- 
versity on June 6, to mark his retirement as dean 
of the School of Education. 


courses and thus to exalt the part until, 
the 
mented by the hungry robin, it develops its 


like earthworm accidentally frag- 


own head and tail and assumes the charae- 
ter of the thing from which it sprang. 

Even our distinguished guest of honor, 
in one of his essays on public school admin- 
istration, found cause for satisfaction in 
the possibility of course multiplication. 
He says: 


About 1904 we note the beginnings of a change 
from the successful-practitioner type of general 
ized administrative courses toward a more scien- 
tifically organized type of instruction, and also the 
beginnings of a specialization in the work of in 
struction in school administration. Of this special- 
ization, the separation of state and county school 
administration from city school administration, 
and the application of statistical procedure to the 
study of educational problems, are perhaps the 
most important of the new developments of that 
period. 

In 1903 the writer expanded his course in school 
administration from a semester to a year, and 
devoted the first semester to a study of problems 
of state and county educational organization, and 
city problems. 


had 


general 


the second semester to strictly 
While some reference to state organization 
included in the earlier 
the first 


aware, of 


commonly been 


courses, this is definite organization, as 


far as the writer is a separate course 
on the problems of state school organization and 
similar differen- 


administration. Elliott began a 
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tiation at Wisconsin in 1905, and Strayer, soon standing of the scientific and industrial world 


afterward, at Teachers College.? 


We are assured, however, in many of his 
publie utterances that he would take no 
special pride in the fact that a student can 
earn four hours of graduate credit in a 
course entitled “The Duties and Responsi- 
bilities of the Klementary School Janitor.’’ 
Be that as it may, one of the sienificant 
trends in the teaching of school adminis- 
tration is decidedly in the direction of 
organization around large units of instrue- 
tion which emphasize the integration of all 
phases of the educational program to 
which administration has a functional re- 
lationship. This does not mean that oppor- 
tunities for specialization are denied, but 
it does provide the assurance that the 
specialized study is made significant, be- 
cause it is well grounded in an acquain- 
tanee with and an understanding of the 
whole program of education. No longer, in 
our best schools of edueation, is it possible 
for one to obtain an advanced degree in 
school administration without having ac- 
quired a sufficiently comprehensive knowl- 
edge of education in general, its history, its 
aims, its agents, its organization, its tech- 
niques, to make clear the functions of ad- 
ministrative procedure. To this point of 
view, Professor Cubberley has made nota- 
ble contributions. Witness these state- 


ments: 


It is often said that only the man who is master 
g, who overruns its mere outlines and 
knows more about the details of his work than any 
me else with whom he must work, is safe.3 


The preparation should be broad, and should 


early open up to the student permanent interests 
in fields of music and art, literature, history, 
science, economics, and human welfare. These he 
needs for breadth and understanding. ... under- 


2‘*Twenty-Five Years of American Education; 
Essays in Honor of Paul Monroe.’ 
‘*Publie School Administration,’’ E. P. Cubber- 
ley. Pp. 184-185. 

3 E. P. Cubberley, ‘‘Publie School Administra- 


Chapter vii, 


tion,’’ Chapter xiv, p. 229. 


about him, his broad human sympathies, and his 
ability to meet people of culture and refinement 


on their own plane.4 


Not only are teachers of school adminis 
tration eoncerned about the general mas- 
tery of professional education, but they are 
more and more determined to see to it that 
their students understand the society of 
which their schools are a part and to which 
they must make their contribution. This 
means that increasingly prospective admin- 
istrators, as a part of their basic equip- 
ment, must present evidence of a knowl- 
edge of sociological principles and economic 
laws. They must understand what is 
going on about them and they must be able 
clearly and forcefully to express the 
opinions they hold. 

A second trend in the teaching of school 
administration is to make the courses less 
academic in character and to tie them up 
intimately with actual school practise. As 
an ideal there is nothing new here. The 
novelty is to be found in the practical 
realization of the ideal. A number of fac- 
tors have contributed to the amazing delay 
in bringing about this perfectly sensible 
and highly desirable relationship between 
theoretical study and practical procedures. 
Among these contributing factors may be 
mentioned the compelling desire on the 
part of educationists to give their courses 
respectability by aping as far as possible 
the courses and procedures in fields of 
study which are fortified by years of tradi- 
tion and an elaborate, well-organized liter- 
ature, and which are only remotely con- 
cerned with active, current problems. 

A second retarding influence probably 
was the fact that momentarily we were 
entranced by the illusion of creating all 
our teaching materials through piecemeal 
research after the manner of the scientist 
—a type of research, in many instances, 

4E. P. Cubberley, ‘‘ Public School Administra- 
tion,’’ Chapter xiv, pp. 223-224. 


ae 
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which so completely diverted the student’s 
attention from the total job of administra- 
tion that he never saw the woods beyond 
his individual tree. It has taken an in- 
credibly long time to learn that a school 
superintendent must know something be- 
sides elementary arithmetic and how to 
operate a computing machine and a shuf- 
fling device. Beneficent as these influences 
have been in supplying certain types of 
teaching materials, it is encouraging to 
note that teachers of school administration 
are recognizing in practise as never before 
the importance of taking their students 
into the field to study problems as they oe- 
cur in all their complexity in their natural 
setting. While it is difficult to understand 
why such an obviously defensible pro- 
cedure should be so long delayed, it is even 
more perplexing to explain why school 
administration as a subject of study in our 
universities did not find a place in the cur- 
riculum at a much earlier date. Certainly, 
the value of training for educational lead- 
ership was recognized long before 1900. In 
August, 1860, a writer in the Connecticut 
School Journal and Annals of 
Education deplored the fact that the erea- 
tion of the office of school superintendent 


Common 


inspired ‘‘lawyers, whose business could 
not ‘wane’ because it had never ‘waxed’; 
doctors, whose patients were not trouble- 
somely numerous; clergymen afflicted with 
the bronchitis or some other malady, or not 
overburdened with hearers; office seekers 
of various kinds and all sorts of ‘do noth- 
ings’ all became suddenly and wonderfully 
impressed with the importance of common 
schools, accompanied by a sort of feeling 
that in themselves was the only power for 
truly elevating those schools.’’ 

On November 5, 1877, the Buffalo Daily 
Courier protested the appointment of a 
superintendent of schools in these words: 
‘‘school work is a profession requiring 
special knowledge and experience’’ and 
that Fox had ‘‘no knowledge of school 
affairs, no qualification for the office 
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of superintendent which would not equally 
fit him for judge, or government architect 
or a general of brigade. He could neither 
teach nor manage a school for a week, and 
exhaust his 


He 


could not himself examine applicants for 


six hours would more than 


store of knowledge and _ patience. 


positions; he knows nothing of the educa- 


tional tendencies and movements of the 


day.’ 
On November 16, 1864, 
(Massachusetts) Daily 


, 


the Springfield 
Republican _ re- 


marks, ‘‘a man who has merely had a gen- 
eral ‘interest in education’ and ean do 


nothing but utter the prevailing platitudes 
on the subject will be worse than useless.’’ 
Is it possible that school administration 
had to await the appearance of a genius 
like Cubberley before it could be organized 
for purposes of systematic study? 

In support of my statement that the two 
trends of paramount importance in the 
teaching of educational administration are, 
first, a new emphasis upon the value of 
breadth and depth of general knowledge 
and understandings both in aecademie and 
professional study, and second, the inti- 
mate, continuous contact with current 
problems of administration, I shall quote 
brief, typical statements recently made by 
leading teachers of the subject. 

After emphasizing the importance of 
laboratory work and experience with the 
school survey, Professor Strayer, of Teach- 


ers College, says: 


The principal emphasis in the professional train 
ing of educational leaders must be upon the analy- 
sis of the work to be done, and the development of 
the technics essential to the adequate solution of 
the problems the administrator must solve. The 
more certainly the student deals with genuine 
problems during his period of training, the more 
likely he will be to meet with success in the field. 
Knowledge of the facts of educational administra 
tion cannot be substituted for practice in applying 
these facts to the solution of administrative prob 


lems.5 


5 Eleventh Yearbook, 


tendence, p. 296, 1933. 


Department of Superin- 
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contribution to the teaching of ad- 


I think our 
ministration is to be found primarily in the pro- 
fessionalization of these courses. We have found 
it possible to have men study not merely the 
theory underlying administrative practices but 
also the problems of administration as they occur 
in the field. We have, as well, provided opportu 
nity in our iborate ry tor the developme nt of skill 
in certain aspects of the superintendent’s work, 
such as accounting, review of building plans, the 
ise of statistical and graphic methods, and the 
like 

After the student has had opportunity to 
familiarize himself with the problems adminis- 
tration through the analysis and solution of real 
problems that are presented before the class for 
discussion, the students are taken into the field. 


Through the school survey we have found it possi- 
» first-hand contact with 


students inte 


practically every administrative problem. 


Local 


finance, 


major 


issues with taxation and 


having to do 


variations which occur in business pro- 


practices, attendance service, 
the 


the administrative and supervisory staff, the man- 


cedures, budgetary 


school health administration, organization of 
|, the adjustment and classifi- 
the 


the problems of the curricula—all are 


agement of personne 


cation of children throughout school system, 


considered 


in the particular local situation in which the stu- 


dents work under faculty direction. 


We require our students to work in the fields 


which deal with the fundamental theories under- 


administration of education. 


public 


Courses in philosophy, psychology, comparative 


education, statistics, economics, and government 


furnish the basie principles which control in the 
administration of schools. The emphasis which I 
have indicated above on the professional training 
offered should not be interpreted to mean that we 
place 
fundamental fields.6 


do not great value upon study in these 


In the description of a cooperative plan 


of teaching school administration which 
exists between the University of California 
and the city of Oakland, Professor Hart 
enumerates four major purposes: 

Ll. Te 


tice in the training of school executives. 


the gap between theory and prac- 


} . os 
close g: 


2. To aid student executives in finding the par- 


ticular phase of school administration to 


which they are best adapted. 


6 Professor Strayer’s letter sent to Professor 


Hill, May 19, 1933. 
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eut’’ 


3. To 
administrative 


‘“short the years of approach to 


posts through classroom 
teaching. 

4. To give students a broader, more comprehen- 
sive view of the situation in its entirety, 
as well as more intimate first-hand know] 


edge of its coordinated functioning.? 


John R. MeLure, of the University of 


Alabama, states that ‘‘increased emphasis 
is being placed upon the inclusion of soci- 
ology, economies, and government in the 
prospective school 


programs of execu- 


tives.’’ Peabody College makes generous 
use of field studies and special field prob- 
lems. ‘‘In addition, arrangements have 
been perfected so that those men who have 
largely completed their training are being 
placed in better school systems as internes 
for one or two years.”’ 

I quote now from a letter written on 
May 22 by Professor E. E. Lewis, of Ohio 
State University. 


We are reorganizing our educational offering in 
the College of Education, combining five depart- 
have been 
separate departments, Adult Education, Principles 


ments into one. Heretofore we five 
and Practice of Education, School Administration, 
History of Education, Practical Arts and Voca- 
tional Education. Beginning in September we 
shall be one department. It is hoped by this 
means a greater integration of work will take 
place. This is not an economy move so much as 
an efficiency move. You may want to mention it 
in your paper. 

We are also much interested in giving school 
training in social and 
This is a new field but one of 

School administrators ought 
to be trained for political and social leadership in 
This fact 
We have a committee working on the 


administrators political 
trends of the day. 


decided importance. 


and through their educational services. 
is obvious. 
problem of how to do this effectively. 


I quote now from a letter written on 
May 20 by Professor Ayer, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 
administration 


A department of educational 


within the School of Education at the University 


7 Eleventh Yearbook, Department of Superin 


tendence, p. 297, 1933. 
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\f Texas is responsible for general guidance of 
Most of the work is 


( 
the work in administration. 
a graduate level and is based on a six-hour 
general course in administration and supervision 
which follows the Cubberley traditions in its ad 
but follows my own bent 


ministrative aspects 


toward actual techniques and practices in its 


supervisory aspects. 
Professor Ayer continues: 
It is our belief that administration rests upon 
a knowledge of all of the other fields of education 
plus a knowledge of current techniques and prac- 
tices. We do not advanced 


encourage training 


without practical experience. 

At the turn of the century, one of the 
most prominent men engaged in the actual 
practise of school administration was my 
distinguished colleague, Professor Frank 
E. Spaulding. In 1910, while Dr. Spauld- 
ing was superintendent of schools in New- 
ton, Massachusetts, he was invited by the 
National Society of College Teachers of 
Education to discuss at their March meet- 
ing ‘*The Aims, Scope and Methods of a 
University Course in Public School Admin- 
His brilliant address on that 


? 


istration.’ 


occasion was introduced in these words: 
The education is 
grossly inefficient; it is the weakest phase of our 


administration of public 


great educational enterprise. In its present state, 
school administration is not the live product of 
clear, far-sighted vision, and keen insight; it is 
the sluggish resultant of tradition, habit, routine, 
prejudice, inertia, slightly modified by occasional 
and local outbursts of spasmodic, semi-intelligent, 

It is eminently 
with all the characteristic 
strength and weakness of every popular institu- 


progressive and ele- 


activity. 
mentally popular, 
tion, All the people are responsible for it all the 
time: no one is responsible for it any time or for 
any length of time. The people feel and follow; 
only individuals think and lead. In school admin- 
istration there is little thinking and leading, but 
much feeling and following, with faces turned 


more often to the rear than to the front.’ 


After describing in detail the character- 
istics of a university course in school ad- 

sr. E. “<The 
Methods of a University Course in Publie School 
Administration.’’ National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, pp. 3 and 42. 


Spaulding: Aims, Seope and 
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ministration, Professor ealls 
attention to 


materials—the student’s 


Spaulding 


three sources of teaching 
‘“own past expe- 
rienee of school conditions, his immediate 
direct observation of schools and their ad- 
the literature of the 


ministration, and 


subject.’ 


The second field in which the student must work 
[says Professor Spaulding] is the field of direct 
observation and study of methods and processes of 
This 


field is unlimited; as we have previously remarked, 


school administration in actual operation. 
education in this country is made up of countless 
experiments, at least it may well be so considered 
by the student. The fact that those carrying on 
these experiments usually regard their methods as 
unimpeachable—anything but experimental—ren 
ders their work the more valuable for the unpre) 
udiced student. In passing, we can but express 
regret for the ceaseless and untold waste from 
educational experiments that lapse and pass into 
oblivion unobserved, without having served either 
the processes of education or our crying need of 
wisdom. It is for practical, observant students to 
rescue as much value as possible from these unap- 


preciated riches. 


This year, for the first time, twenty-three 
years after the proposal was made, Profes- 
sor Spaulding himself is carrying out the 
plan. He is centering the study and in- 
struction of a group of advanced graduate 
students in educational administration 
about major administrative policies, prob- 
lems and procedures immediately current 
in three school systems in and near New 
Haven. The details of the plan are only 
slightly different from those recommended 
in 1910. The unqualified enthusiasm of all 
the students and the universal approval of 
the cooperating superintendents furnish 
the best the 
worth-whileness of the project. 
I may be pardoned for saying that our ex- 


testimony of suecess and 


I am sure 


perience with this general procedure in the 
teaching of school administration at Yale 
eminently justifies us in the suggestion 
that it is worthy of serious consideration 
by professors of schools elsewhere. 

The work has proceeded during the year 








in harmony with the following understand- 


Ings: 
1) The y 5. 7 blems and pri cedures to be 
studied shall be cooperatively defined and 


agreed upon. So far as it can be ar- 


ranged consistently with the breadth and 


g 
character of work necessary for the 
study and instruction of the student 


group, these policies, pre blems, and pro- 


cedures shall be such as the superinten- 


dent of the system involved shall consider 


of most current importance for that sys 
tem n no case shall studies be under- 
taken w it the approval of the super 
ntendent immediately concerned. 

The general plans and methods of study 
shall be cooperatively agreed upon by the 
superintendent concerned or others whom 
he may designate, and the university 
group. In every case the plans and 
methods of study shall have the approval 
of the superintendent before they are 
entered upon, and having such approval 


their prosecution shall have the support 
and cooperation of the superintendent. 

It is understood that in connection with 
any study undertaken all pertinent facts 
and data will be made known and avail- 
able, and full opportunity given to dis 
cover and secure such facts and data. 

(4) It is understood that the university group 
participates in this cooperative undertak- 
ing strictly in the role of students, of 
learners. In no sense will this group, or 
any member of it, assume the role of 
adv ser. 

») In the capacity of student and learner, 
members of the university group will 
endeavor to contribute the most possible 
to administrative improvements in the 
school systems involved. To this end 
they will be expected to present for the 
consideration of all concerned, not only 
the factual results of their studies, but 
equally their best judgments in all mat- 
ters under consideration. 

6) On the other hand, it is understood that, so 
far as the best interests of their schools 
will permit, superintendents will make it 
possible for the university group to ob- 
serve at first hand the making of final 
decisions respecting policies and_ pro- 
cedures. 

(7) It is understood that all members of the 


university group will scrupulously observe 
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such principles of professional ethics as 
should bind them were they members of 
the superintendents’ official staffs. 

(8) It is understood, finally, that no current 
official relationship or responsibility of 
any superintendent engaging in this co- 
operative undertaking shall be affected by 
these arrangements and understandings; 
that responsibility for all changes in 
policies and procedures and for all recom- 
mendations of such changes, that may 
result from these cooperative studies, are 
assumed by the superintendents or by 
such school authorities as may make or 


recommend such changes. 


This plan of teaching is admirably 
adapted to the general program of gradu- 
ate instruction in education at Yale Uni- 
versity—a program characterized by free- 
dom from course requirements, projected 
against a full year of study of general edu- 
cation and engaged in by a very limited 
number of students selected because of 
their intellectual maturity and capacity 
for independent study. 

It would be impossible adequately to 
appraise the great contribution of Ellwood 
P. Cubberley to the systematic study of 
education and to general social progress. 
He more than any one else, through his 
scholarly research, his extensive and effec- 
tive writing and his brilliant teaching, has 
determined the standard of preparation for 
school administrators throughout the coun- 
try. As he looks upon the results of his 
efforts he must get tremendous satisfaction 
and joy from the fact that more and more 
administrative posts are being occupied by 
men ‘‘who have really penetrated, with 
appreciative insight, the whole grand proc- 
ess of school administration; who compre- 
hend the ideas and the forees, past and 
present, which are expressing themselves in 
this process; who understand the function 
of educational administration in its rela- 
tion to the social, industrial, commercial, 
and economic interests of the people; who 
have a clear, indelible vision of the ends 
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which this process of public education must 
be made to serve; who are heavily bur- 
dened, but not overwhelmed with the reali- 
zation of the unparalleled responsibility 
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and opportunity which are theirs; and who 
are actually doing, not mereiy talking or 
thinking about, what every school admin- 
istrator worthy the name must do.’’® 


TO THE GRADUATES OF A TRANSITION 
YEAR’ 


By President RAYMOND WALTERS 


UNIVERSITY 


At the outset of this short address I wish 
most heartily to congratulate you members 
of the Class of 1933 upon attainment of the 
coal you set out to reach. It seems to me a 
mistake to become either so other-worldly 
or so sophisticated as not to care whether 
we win or lose. More honest and whole- 
some are ‘‘blues’’ when we lose and three 
cheers and a celebration when we win. 
Following both suecess and defeat there 
press fast-crowding events which soon re- 
store our sense of proportion. So, sharing 
Milton’s desire to enjoy it ‘‘when God 
sends a cheerful hour,’’ I urge upon you 
the happiness you are entitled to when you 
receive this morning the parchment which 
attests the ‘‘Well done!’’ of your Alma 
Mater. 

As a father myself I know that I need 
not exhort your parents in this audience to 
joy. I see them already bursting with the 
parental pride which you won’t be able to 
appreciate even dimly until, in the fulness 
of time, becoming fathers or mothers you 
will in turn find vastly more happiness in 
what your children do than in anything 
you yourselves have been able to accom- 
plish. 

You members of the graduating Class of 
1933 stand here to-day different in signifi- 
cant respects from what you were when 
you entered this university. You have 
gained a certain amount of knowledge. 
You have acquired some degree of skill. 

1Commencement address delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, June 10, 1933. 


CINCINNATI 


You have developed a kind of philosophy 
of life. 
knowledge and skill and the way we look 


I propose to say something about 


at life, restricting my words to the single 
angle of citizenship. This bond of citizen- 
ship peculiarly unites all of us in this 


municipal university. 
IKNOWLEDGE AND SKILL 


For my specific theme I am limiting my 
comment to scientific knowledge and skil- 
ful application of it. 

Science and applied science have given 
us a different world than that in which our 
fathers and grandfathers lived. It is per- 
tinent, during this centennial celebration 
of our college of law, to cite the contrast 
between physical conditions and mode of 
life and travel a hundred years ago and 
those of to-day. Had our distinguished 
guest speaker at the exercises last evening, 
Dean Pound, of Harvard, been translated 
back a century and had he traveled to Cin- 
cinnati in 1833 his journey from the East 
would have been long and full of discom- 
forts. Our present luxurious over-night 
train service to and from New York, Phila- 
delphia and Washington, with still speedier 
opportunities of travel by airplane, typify 
how science and engineering have trans- 
formed America in respect to transporta- 
tion, industry, business and entertainment. 

9 Frank E. Spaulding, ‘‘The Aims, Seope and 
Methods of a University Course in Public School 
Administration.’’ The National Society of Col- 


lege Teachers of Education, p. 10. 
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Because it points to my thesis I would 
cite another instance. A hundred years 
ago, as Judge Ryan related in his histori- 
Cincinnati had 


cal address last evening, 


two calamities. There was a business and 
financial depression that was staggering. 
Chickens were offered at five cents apiece 
and eggs at three cents a dozen, but people 
lacked money to buy even at those prices. 
At the very same time there was an epi- 
demie of cholera so terrible that citizens 
were afraid to walk out, and the streets 


died 


from this disease in 1833 was the Catholie 


were deserted. Among those who 
bishop. 

To-day, thanks to medical science, we no 
longer have cholera; and typhoid fever, 
which was very common in this section of 
the state when people drank the unfiltered 
Ohio River water, has been conquered, 
along with most other infectious diseases. 

But a hundred years after 1833 we still 
have business and industrial depressions. 
We are still subject to panies. 

It is, 


aseribe our economic ills to greed or to 


[ think, too glib an explanation to 
corruption. Both have counted somewhat. 
There were individual cases of faithlessness 
to their trust among publie bankers and of 
practises among private bankers clearly 
not for the common good. There were evi- 


dences of unscrupulous methods among 


industrial and business chieftains. There 
were examples of corruption among politi- 
cal leaders. Throughout the mass of our 
population in those post-war years preced- 
ing 1929 


stock-market 


there were many instances of 


frenzy, of buying beyond 
one’s means and of other forms of prosper- 
ity obsession. 

In so far as our present troubles are due 
to the lack of honesty and of sanity, we 
require no new prescription. We need 
only return to the stern law of the Old 
Testament and to the Sermon on the Mount 


of the New Testament. That return is 
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essential. We must all ery 


‘*Peeeavi’’ and get down on our knees. 


absolutely 


Repentance and good-will are basic. But 
they are not enough. 

Having confessed our sins, we are justi- 
fied in declaring that, taken all in all, our 
industrial and business and political lead 
ers have not been less honest, less intelli- 
gent, less capable than leaders of other 
eras. The fact is that they are dealing 
with local, national and international prob- 
lems of a magnitude and complexity tre- 
mendously greater than in any earlier era. 
Solutions are immensely more difficult, and 
likewise the hindrances, in a populous de- 
mocracy, to putting solutions into execu- 
tion. 

On the mechanical side, within their own 
industrial and business organizations, our 
leaders have utilized technical methods of 
production that have been most efficient. 

On the broadly social side, however, 
there has not been a corresponding im- 
provement. Certain groups may not desire 
to do better; but with the large proportion 
of our leaders, the obstacle is not lack of 
desire but lack of knowledge. They have 
keenness and common-sense 
Now no business man or in- 


shrewdness, 
knowledge. 
dustrialist would trust his common sense to 
erect or to operate a dynamo in his factory 
or even to repair his own automobile. 
Neither is his common sense sufficient to 
deal with the mass of economic and social 
problems which our complex modern life 
thrusts forward. 

Would not a reasonable philosophy for 
the plight of our times plan to carry over 
into government and economic relations 
the spirit of science which has accom- 
plished marvels in the material world? 
That spirit would, it seems to me, inevita- 
bly build up the knowledge and skill which 
are essential. Thus might we, in the words 
of Sir Arthur Salter, ‘‘restore and amend 
the framework of law, custom and deliber- 


fi Faw 


ri 
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may retain its vitality, but so function that 
it is consistent with the full utilization of 


it 


our productive capacity and with a satis- 


te policy so that individual enterprise 


factory distribution of its output.’’ 

Here is a task for social scientists who 
will be colaborers with our present leaders. 
Knowing what they have already done, we 
must grant that our economists and politi- 
cal scientists have made a good start. (A 
notable example is, of course, the work of 
the university group now serving as advis- 
ers to President Roosevelt. In our 
Cincinnati, which has won so high a place 


own 


among American cities, leadership has been 
taken by university-trained men, utilizing 
basic principles of engineering, of econom- 
ics and of political science. ) 

The ranks of social scientists should be 
recruited by a judicious proportion of our 
ablest young men and women possessing 
scientific capacity and training. We can 
perhaps afford to mark time in the physical 
Progress in the social sciences is 
avail 


sciences. 
an almost tragic necessity. Of no 
will be all our liberal and scientifie studies 
if organized society goes to pot, or if it so 
limps along as not to furnish the financial 
margin, the resourees, and the time for our 
people to lead a civilized life, to create and 
to enjoy art, science and the things of the 
spirit. 

Some of us here this morning may well 
say—we who have no scientific aptitude, no 
creative capacity in such fields—that in 
this enterprise we have no part. 

We are wrong. It will take more than 
the influence of a few leaders, however ex- 
pert, to mould the America we all dream 
of. We have millions of citizens. Democ- 
racy is king, as Mr. Walter Lippmann has 
The king must be informed, and that 
means a kingly mass of people. 

That is where all university graduates, 
all thoughtful persons of good-will, come 
in. We ean have our share in spreading 
among the people of our city and nation 


said. 
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true and important ideas. We who are not 
original thinkers can nevertheless help to 
put sound thought and scientific plans into 
circulation, can help in persuading people 
to adopt them. 
ble, is a center of imitation. 


Sach of us, however hum- 
We do influ- 
ence a certain number of our fellows. 

We must see that our influence is op- 
posed to mass psychology, to gullible swal- 
lowing of propaganda, to hysteria and 
panic. Along with a healthy skepticism 
we should foster logical habits of thought. 
We should act constructively on warranted 
conclusions. 

Let us not fall, we in the colleges and 
universities, into sophistication and eyni- 
cism, into that despair of the democracy 
which so easily besets those intellectuals 
who laek what William James called tough- 
mindedness. We want an intelligent and 
at the same time a rugged idealism. 

A final word as to your own philosophy 

-that way of looking at life which is 
fundamentally the most important thing 
I see no reason for you to face 
resoluteness but 
After stormy 


about you. 
the future 
rather with a glad courage. 


with a dour 
economie skies lasting through the univer- 
sity period of all of your class, we begin to 
Your 


chanees of getting a foothold in industry, 


see patches of blue here and there. 


in business, in the professions may not be 
rosy for these immediate months. There is, 
however, a likelihood that in the not too 
remote future your opportunity will come. 

I adjure you to use your leisure, en- 
forced or otherwise, in purposive reading, 
in the amateur pursuit of science, of fine 
arts or of music as an enrichment of your 
souls. As an element of our way of look- 
ing at life I would remind you of the noble 
conception of the Greek ideal that the citi- 
zen best serves his city who lives the best 
life of which he is capable; that this means 
cooperative action but also the develop- 
ment to the highest of independent human 
personality. 
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So then, when you depart to-day from 
the lovely architectural abodes of your 
Alma Mater in their rich natural setting, 


you will do well to remember that you will 
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be a deserving son, a deserving daughter 
in proportion as your rounded individual 
life is in accord with the true aims of the 
University of Cincinnati. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CATALOGUE OF BRITISH EDUCA- 
TIONAL FILMS 
A COMPREHENSIVE ecatalogue of over 2,000 


available for exhibition in 


] 
lOonal hims 


Great Britain has been compiled by the Central 
Information Bureau for Edueational Films. 
The catalogue, according to the Times Educa- 
tional Supplement, includes not only the films 
produced by various companies, but also a large 
number of those produced by welfare societies. 

The catalogue does not purport to present an 
exhaustive list of educational films nor to be 
more than is implied in the words “A Guide to 
Instructional and Educational Films Available 
for Edueational and Social Organizations in 
The editors, Mr. J. Russell Orr 
and Mr. H. W. Samson, it is said, are aware 


that there are many films of educational value 


Great Britain.” 


which they have not been able to include. 

The films have been elassified according to 
subjects, ranging from agriculture, engineering, 
industry and geography and travel to history, 
literature, art, science and sport. Most of the 
agricultural films have been made by the Em- 
pire Marketing Board and British Instructional 
Films, Limited. Within these general subjects 
are to be found such agricultural films as one of 
rounding-up cattle in Seotland and transport- 
ing them to the auction mart; scenes in the 
Kent hopfields, and the subsequent treatment of 
the hops in the picturesque oast-houses; the har- 
vesting of cotton in Nigeria and its manufac- 
ture in the spinning mills; the rounding-up, 
counting and dipping of cattle in South Africa; 
and the secrets of the beehive. 

Under the heading of industry may be men- 
tioned films dealing with the preparation of a 
daily newspaper; old and new methods of coal 
mining; the road, rail and water pathways of 
the Rockies; and the catching and canning of 
salmon in Canada. Children will also gain an 
idea of the real processes of the job which at- 
tracts them from films listed under the voea- 


tional guidance heading. One deals with print 
ing and bookbinding, another with engineering, 
a third with the manufacture of foodstuffs and 
confectionery. 

History is both ancient and modern. The 
films inelude the stories of Boadicea’s fight 
against the Romans, Thomas & Becket, the Puri- 
tans and the Pilgrim Fathers and scenes with 
the British Army during the war. The most 
notable films under the heading of “Literature” 
are She Stoops to Conquer, Hansel and Gretel, 
Lorna Doone, The Christmas Carol, Robinson 
Crusoe, The Life of Livingstone, Othello and an 
early film version of Don Quixote. The relig- 
ious films range from The Exodus from Egypt 
to The National Pilgrimage of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. Those under the heading of “Science” 
include works dealing with anthropology, as- 
tronomy, hygiene, nature study, physics, chem 
istry, geology and physiology. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

THERE is approximately one school board 
member to every two teachers in the United 
States, according to a new bulletin on “School 
Administrative Units,” by W. S. Deffenbaugh 
and Timon Covert, of the Office of Education. 

There are in round numbers, 127,000 school 
districts for administrative purposes in the 
several states. Control of educational affairs 
in these administrative units is vested in ap- 
proximately 424,000 members of boards of edu- 
cation or school trustees. These 424,000 school 
board members elect teachers for 839,879 public 
school teaching positions, so that there is ap- 
proximately one school board member to every 
two teachers. 

In each of nine states, the bulletin points out, 
there are more than 20,000 school board mem- 
bers. These states are: Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Texas 
and Wisconsin. Maryland, with a county unit 





system, has only 24 school administrative units 
and reports only 101 such officers. Delaware's 
state system includes 15 administrative units 
and 65 school board members. 

Of the 127,000 school districts, it is estimated 


that 


109,000 are small common-school districts, 
6,000 are town or township, 7,000 are indepen- 
dent districts or city school districts, and the 
remaining 5,000 are consolidated, township high, 
county and other types. 

In 12 states—Arkansas, Idaho, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota and 
Wisconsin—the number of school board mem- 


Missouri, 


bers is greater than the number of teachers. 
In “district” unit states, the ratio of board 
members to teaching positions is 1 to 1.3; in 
the town or township unit states, 1 to 6.1, and 
in the county unit states, 1 to 17.7. The average 
number of teachers per school district for ad- 
ministrative (cities included in the 
average) ranges from 3 in Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Oregon, 


purposes 


Idaho, Mississippi, Missouri and Nevada, to 353 
in Maryland. 

The average size of school districts ranges 
from 5 square miles in Illinois and New York, 
In 7 states the 
For the 


country as a whole the average administrative 


to 2,055 square miles in Utah. 
average is less than 10 square miles. 
unit size is 23 square miles. The average num- 
ber of school districts per county for the United 
States as a whole is 42. 

It appears that some states have an excessive 
number of school districts in comparison with 
other states. Authorities on school administra- 
tion are generally agreed that the unit should 
be larger than the small district found in the 
district unit states, and even larger than the 
township in some of the township unit states. 
For most of the states in which state-wide edu- 
cational surveys have been made, the commis- 
sions or survey staffs recommended the “county” 
unit. In New York and New Jersey the survey 
commissions recommended a larger unit which 
they term a “community” unit. 


THE CINCINNATI SCHOOL INDEX 

DETERMINATION has been reached by Dr. 
Senger, editor and publisher of The School 
Index, Cincinnati, that the publication will 
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the issue of June 9. 


to a close nineteen consecutive school years of 


cease with This brings 
regular publication of this medium of informa- 
tion of the Cincinnati publie schools. 

Dr. Edward D. Roberts, superintendent of 
“While the 


primarily upon the discontinuance of the ap- 


schools, writes: decision is based 
propriation by the Board of Education intended 
to cover the cost of publishing the superinten- 
dent’s weekly bulletin to the schools, other fac 


As has 


been made clear, the Board of Edueation has 


tors also enter into the consideration. 


been unable to continue its payments to The 
School Index in the light of the decision made 
that 


authority in law for such payments. 


there was no 
For the 


past two years, therefore, Dr. Senger has ear- 


by the attorney general 


ried the responsibility of the publication with- 
out the assurance afforded by the board’s pay- 
ment. In addition, the economic situation has 
had a definite effect in reducing the space taken 
by advertisers and thus affected another impor- 
tant source of income. Reduction in printing 
costs have not been sufficient to counter-balance 
the losses in income just referred to, so that the 
continuance of the publication has steadily be- 
come more difficult. 

“These facts, added to the constant strain of 
editing and publishing the periodical which 
makes a continuous demand upon the time and 
energy of the editor, have combined to bring 
about the decision.” 
the continuation of 


The School Index came up for consideration a 


When the question of 


year ago Dr. Roberts wrote: “As Superintendent 
of Schools, I am frank to say that the absence 
of the Index will be a loss of the most funda- 
mental character and that I am uncertain how 
it will be possible to maintain the weekly con- 
tact with the schools which the weekly bulletin 
in the Index has afforded. I express for myself, 
personally and officially, the highest apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Senger’s long service as editor and 
publisher of the Index, and speak my regret 
discontinu 


that cireumstances necessitate its 


ance.” 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
CHANGES in entrance requirements have been 
The fixed 


standard of the past, requiring the applicant 


announced at Cornell University. 
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) ubmit fifteen entrance units, has been so 
modified as to permit rreater freedom of selee- 
V based on the individual merit of the ap- 
p CAT 
While a ene i! lard | ee! nits will 
be maintained, students of unusual ability will 
no longer be barred from the university by 
reason of their deficiency 1n one or two subjeets 
whien are necessal related to the course 
f udy t exper o pursue in college. 
‘The entrance subjects remain the same,” ac- 
cording to the faculty committee which drew 
ip e new re l Ol The ible ( r rance 
ibjects sho the following requirements as 
comm ) to e collects 
Sub ve Units 
Eng 3 
| I I gebdra l 
Plane ge ] 
History 1 
() elgn ng r¢ 3 
2 units each of two languages 
| ea punt v nits (or 10, if ng in 
eign ! iy be 2 and 2 
2 ( id na sub i t nece ry the 
required te 15 units, some should be chosen 
irding to the nature of the curriculum which 
ident } oses to follow at the u ersity. 
For ¢« imple he is to follow the A.B. course 
he mu offer inte ediate algebra, 1 and a 
second foreign language, 2 units (to bring the 
to 1 s in foreign language to i 
I he t rile B.Chem. course he must 
offer inte ediate algebra, 1 unit; solid geometry, 
init nd trigonometry unit, and his foreign 
inguage ] st be Freneh or German or both. 
(Beginning in September, 1934, che mistry, 1 unit, 
W b equired for entrance to the B.Chem. 
co S¢ 
If he is to enter architecture, he must have inter 
mediate algebra, 1 unit, solid geometry, 4 unit, and 
(except for Fine Arts) either advanced algebra, 
4 unit, or trigonometry, 4 unit, and should include 


among his electives chemistry or physics. For en- 


4 


gineering he must have intermediate algebra, 1 


unit, solid geometry, 4 unit, and trigonometry, 


It is the intention of the committee to give op- 
portunity for the entrance of a superior student, 
even though his preparatory subjects may not fit 


exactly the pattern of prescribed units. Such a 


student, if admitted, will have no condition im- 


posed which he must ‘‘make up’’ unless his short- 


age is in a subject which is vital to his later 


progress. 
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LATIN AT PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER 
Dr. CLAUDE M. Fusss, the newly elected head 
master of Phillips Academy, Andover, has an- 
“New 


the course of study. 


nounced a Andover Plan,” liberalizing 

The new curriculum, which has been adopted 
with the unanimous approval of the faculty and 
with the sanction of the board of trustees, ac 
cording to the Boston Evening Transcript, calls 
for the dropping of Latin as a required sub 
ject of study—Andover is the first prominent 
New England preparatory school to take such 
action—the establishing of a continuous cours 
in history and the placing of increased em 
phasis on the study of “the physical and eco 
nomie world in which we live.” 

Phillips Academy previously has required two 
the 


change, Dr. Fuess pointed out that every im 


years study of Latin. In announcing 
portant college in the East except one now ac 
cepts boys who have not presented Latin for 
admission. 

The academy still believes in a classical edu- 
cation for most boys but insists that there are 
certain boys for whom the so-called elassics 
“are neither necessary nor desirable.” 

In an attempt to fit the academy to the boy 
as much as the boy to the academy, “The New 
Andover Plan” provides for a careful analysis, 
through examinations and personal interviews, 
of each individual boy’s native aptitudes and 
abilities and a definite attempt, so far as is 
possible, to stimulate them. The plan, further- 
more, provides for an even greater insistence 
on classroom instruction and a lessened amount 
of required work outside of the classroom. 
the study, 
radically liberalizing the curriculum and mak- 


In general, new program of 
ing edueation more useful and more vivid, will, 
it is hoped, make the course of study less rigid 
and less conventional and will result in bring- 
ing the boy into closer touch with the world 
about him, better acquainted with the problems 
which he will have to meet in life beyond school 
and college, and better equipped to employ his 
leisure profitably. 

The new curriculum still provides admission 
to every reputable American college. Specifi- 
cally, the requirements in mathematies have been 
altered, so that trigonometry and solid geometry 


are no longer compulsory. Additions to the 
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course of study are three in number. There 
will be a continuous course in history for every 
boy, the first year ancient, the second modern 
European, the third English, and the fourth 
American, and with the latter will come con- 
sideration of civil government, economies and 
current events. The study of history, through- 
out the four years of work, will be correlated 
with the courses in the elassies: French, Ger- 
man, English and American literatures. 

The work in the sciences will be considerably 
increased. A course in elementary science will 
be required of all students and at least one year 
of either biology, chemistry or physics, with the 
opportunity, if a boy wishes, of taking mucl 
more in this field. 

Compulsory courses in appreciation of the 
fine arts, especially of architecture, painting and 
musie, will be established. In connection with 
these, the facilities of the Addison Gallery of 
American Art are to be extensively used. Op- 
tional courses are to be provided in several fields 
for boys of unusual ability. 


THE YALE SUMMER SEMINAR IN 
EDUCATION 
THe Yale Summer Seminar in Hdueation 
opened on Wednesday, July 5. A feature of 


t 


1e seminar this year will be a course of fifteen 
semi-popular afternoon lectures, open to the 
students of the Summer Normal School and to 
the general public, which will be given by well- 
known students of education on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday afternoons at 2: 30, 
under the general title “Modern Trends in Edu- 
cation.” 

The lectures will open on Friday, July 7, 
when Dr. Ernest W. Butterfield, Connecticut 
State Commissioner of Edueation, will speak on 
“Recent Developments in Education, in Connee- 
tieut.” On July 10, the speaker will be Dr. 
Kurt Koffka, professor of educational psychol- 
ogy at Smith College, whose subject will be 
“Modern Developments in the Study of Person- 
ality.” William McAndrew, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools in Chicago, will continue the 
series with an address on “The School Master 
in These Times.” 

Lectures will also be given by Professor 
Godfrey Thomson, of the University of Edin- 
burgh, a leading educational authority of Great 
Britain, and by Professor W. Wallace Charters, 
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director of the Bureau of Edueational Research 
and professor of education at Ohio State Uni 
versity. Professor Thomson’s leeture on July 
24 will deal with “Trends in Edueation in 
Europe Since the War,” and on July 26 he will 
speak on “Recent Trends in Edueational Philos- 
ophy.” 

While Professor Thomson’s work will deal 
with the theoretical phases and problems of 
edueation, Professor Charters will emphasize 
the practical aspects. His first lecture, on July 
14, will tell of recent developments in the cur 
riculum, and on Monday; July 17, he will speak 
on “Modern Trends in Supervision.” 

Other lecturers inelude Dr. Richard Allen, 
assistant superintendent of schools in Provi 
dence, Khode Island, who is an expert in the 
field of vocational guidance in edueation, and 
Dr. William J. Cooper, who recently retired as 
the United States Commissioner of Edueation, 
who will lecture on “The Influence of the De- 
pression on Education.” Professor Edward L. 
Thorndike, of Columbia University, will diseuss 
recent developments in the psychology of atti 
tudes; Dr. Helen Parkhurst, of the Dalton 
School in New York, will speak of recent devel- 
opments in elementary school methods. Dr. 
Arnold Gesell, director of the Clinie of Child 
Development, Yale University, and Dr. Hugh 
Hartshorne, of the Yale Divinity School, will 
also participate in the seminar. On July 31, 
President James Rowland Angell will speak on 
“Modern Trends in Higher Education.” 

Complete information concerning fees for 
these lectures, ete., may be obtained at the De- 
partment of Education. 

Yale University is the first institution which 
has adopted the seminar plan for summer work 
in education. The purpose of the seminar is to 
offer an opportunity for a small group of edu- 
cational leaders and potential leaders of ability 
to meet and, under the guidance of a small fac 
ulty of nationally recognized distinction, to 
study and discuss together problems of signifi- 
cance for the advancement of education. 

The student body, which is limited to one hun- 
dred, will be divided into three approximately 
equal groups. Each group will meet in turn 
with one of the three regular instructors for a 
two-hour lecture and discussion session each 
morning in the week, except Sunday. Follow- 
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ing this two-hour session, on alternate morn- ough. Opposition to the site was raised by 


Ings eacn week, there will be a second two hour 


for the whole student body and faculty 


Ineeting together. These sessions will be pre- 


] 1 ‘ ’ ' . } 
sided over once each week by a member of the 


permanent faculty and twice by special lee- 
turers. Afternoons and evenings, unbroken by 
regularly scheduled meetings, will be at the dis- 


posal of students for reading, personal confer- 


ence with members of the faculty and informal 


CENTER FOR BROOKLYN COLLEGE 

AccorDING to The New York Times, an offer 
by the Wood Harmon realty interests of New 
York City to build a center for Brooklyn Col- 
lege on the corporation’s land in Flatbush and 
turn it over to the city in twenty-five years was 
reported to the Board of Estimate on June 20 
by Mark 
Higher Education. 

According to the plan the realty interests 


would borrow $7,000,000 in federal funds from 


Eisner, president of the Board of 


Corporation to 


1 
¢ 


to the eor- 


the Reeonstruction Finance 


cover all costs. The city would pay 
poration annually $350,000, the amount now 


paid in rental for the quarters oceupied by the 
college in the downtown section of Brooklyn, 
and at the end of twenty-five years the city 
would get the center free of all charges. 

The entire amount thus accruing to the com- 
pany would be $8,750,000, out of which the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation would be re- 
imbursed. 

The proposal was outlined in a letter from 
Mr. Eisner read to the Board of Estimate as 
it sat in committee of the whole. “If your 
board will advise the Board of Higher Eduea- 
tion to proceed further, without, of course, com- 
mitting ourselves or the city to any agreement,” 
Mr. Eisner’s letter coneluded, “we shall be glad 
to do so at once.” 

Copies of this letter have been distributed to 
all the members of the Board of Estimate, in 
accordance with the directions of Mayor 
O’Brien, but action has been delayed until the 
next meeting of the board. 

The Flatbush tract was selected by the Board 
of Higher Edueation for the proposed Brooklyn 
College center after hearings had been held for 


many months on sites seattered all over the bor- 


some taxpayers and civic workers because it 
was the most expensive of all sites proposed 
and because the total cost of building the center 
was put at $20,000,000 as a minimum. 

While the city’s adoption of its policy of re- 
trenchment in January, 1932, deferred consid- 
eration of actual purchase of a Brooklyn Col- 
lege site and construction of a center, the ques- 
tion is not a “dead issue” because the city is 
under mandate by the State Legislature to build 


such a center. 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ALUMNI 
COUNCIL 

ESTABLISHMENT of credit unions which would 
provide $15,000,000 in loan funds to enable 
100,000 students to return to college next 
autumn was proposed at the convention of the 
American Alumni Council in Evanston on June 
27. The proposal was embodied in the loan 
survey of the council, of which Edward H. 
Stromberg, editor of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Alumni News, is chairman. 

This survey, which was conducted among ap- 
proximately 700 institutions of higher learning, 
points out that more than 6,000 college pro- 
fessors and other employees will lose their jobs 
this year. Fifty-nine per cent. of all colleges 
and universities had deficits in 1932-33 and 
more than $40,000,000 will be lopped from edu- 
cational budgets for 1933-34. Between 60,000 
and 100,000 students will be financially unable 
to return to school in the fall. 

The report continues: 


There has been a tendency among educators to 
say that our institutions of higher learning have 
weathered the depression far better than business. 
Whether or not this is true, the fact remains that 
our colleges and universities, because of decreased 
income and student enrolment, are now facing a 
period of severe trial. 

From a social viewpoint the inability of these 
100,000 students to return to school means a seri- 
ous impairment of the nation’s capacity for future 
leadership. From the economic viewpoint, the out- 
come will be to thrust a great army of young 
people seeking jobs upon an industry and com- 
merce that is already suffering from millions of 


unemployed. 


Present loan funds of colleges are inadequate 
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to meet the problem. Credit unions are pro- 
posed, backed by students, alumni and faculty, 
by which means $15,000,000 in loan funds might 
be provided. 

The concluding event of the three-day con- 
ference was a symposium on higher education 
on June 28. President Walter Dill Seott pre- 
sided. The honor guest and speaker was Dr. 
Ceorge F. Zook, U. 

on, formerly president of the University of 
Akron. Other speakers were Dr. Glenn Frank, 
president of the University of Wisconsin; Dr. 
Frank Graham, president of the University of 
North Carolina, and Rufus KleinSmid, 
president of the University of Southern Cali- 


S. Commissioner of Eduea- 


von 


fornia. 


IN HONOR OF CHANCELLOR ELMER 
ELLSWORTH BROWN 

Dr. ELMER ELLSworTH Brown made his last 
formal appearance as chancellor of New York 
University on June 7. He officiated at the com- 
mencement ceremonies, when a presentation to 
him was made of an embossed set of resolutions 
in appreciation of his services, which were 
passed by the university council and made pub- 
lie yesterday without ceremony. 

The resolutions follow, in part: 


Dr. Brown retires from the chancellorship with 
a record and type of achievement in educational 
work unsurpassed by any other American educator. 
Throughout his administration he has held the 
respect and affection, not alone of the members of 
his council, the faculty and the students, but of 
the educational world at large. He has met prob- 
lems which would have broken the spirit of any 
ordinary man, and has been confronted with diffi- 
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culties at times threatening the very existence of 
the university. Yet, during this entire period of 
his chancellorship, he has manifested a 


skill all, a 


have reflected in 


courage 


and a and, above personal influence 


which been untold ways in the 
foundation 
which greeted Dr. Brown when he to New 


York, with limited facilities and inadequate equip 


whole life of the university. On the 
Came 
ment, the university has made, and is making, 
notable contributions in a variety of scientific and 
educational fields which are increasingly recognized 
as pioneer movements in the whole educational 
become a 


both as 


world. Under him the university has 


vast institution of able men and women, 
teachers and taught, whose influence upon the life 
and of the 


This has been accomplished in a large degree as 


of America world is immeasurable. 
the direct result of the personality, character and 
ability possessed by the chancellor. 

It is, therefore, with gratitude to God and deep 
affection for Elmer Ellsworth Brown, that we re 
cord herewith our sense of obligation to the man 
who more than any other individual is responsible 
position held 
among the institutions of our day by New York 
We express the hope that for many 


for the unique and distinguished 
University. 
years Dr. Brown will continue to exercise his gifts 
for the benefit and uplift of his fellow men. 
In token of our appreciation, be it 
RESOLVED, That Elmer Ellsworth Brown be, and 
he hereby is, designated Chancellor Emeritus of New 
York University, effective upon his retirement, and 
That these preambles and resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of the council, and that an en- 
grossed copy thereof be presented to Chancellor 
srown. 
IrvVING H. BERG 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY 
FINLEY J. SHEPARD 
Committee 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. CHEESMAN A. HERRICK will continue as 
president of Girard College, Philadelphia, for 
the next three years at the unanimous request 
of the Board of City Trustees, which, under 
special action, has extended the compulsory 
retirement age to sixty-seven years. 

Dr. JosepH A. SERENA, retiring president of 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, will 
become president of Bethany College, West Vir- 
ginia, at the beginning of the college year. He 
was elected to the presidency at a special meet- 


ing of the Board of Trustees on June 24. It 
is reported that Charles A. Lee, who is serving 
his third term as Kansas State Superintendent 
of Schools, may become head of the Southeast 


College. 


THE daily papers report that A. G. Yawberg, 
formerly superintendert of schools of Berea, 
Ohio, was elected president of Kent State Col 
lege at a meeting of the trustees to replace Dr. 
J. O. Engleman, who was dismissed at the same 


meeting. The legality of the election has been 
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que oned, as there was not a full meeti 


Tue University of Missouri has conferred the 


doctorate of laws on Dr. Albert Ross Hill, 
formerly president of the university. In con- 
ferringe the decree, President Walter Williams 
ud Albert Ross Hill—edueator u versity 
:dministrator, leader in publ ( iff presi- 
dent of the Univ of Missouri during a 


period characterized by eonstructive educational 
vision and unprecedented expansion; already 


honored by many American universities and 
now by the institution to which he gave longest 


and most conspicuous service.” 


Ar the commencement of the University of 
Pennsylvania the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws was conferred on President Marion E. 
Park, of 
doctor of science on Professor Charles W. Burr, 
Medicine, and the 
Horace H. F. 
Jayne, of the University Museum; on Albert H. 


Lueas, head master of St. Alban’s School for 


Bryn Mawr College; the degree of 
of the Graduate School of 


degree of master of arts on 


Boys in Washington, and on Alfred Rigling, 


librarian of the Franklin Institute. 
Dr. Paut D. Moopy, president of Middle- 


bury College, was awarded a degree of doctor 


of laws at the commencement of Northeastern 
University. 
Wisconsin has conferred 


Ford, dean 


THE University of 


an honorary degree on Guy Stanton 


of the Graduate School of the University of 


Minnesota. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY conferred at commence- 
ment the devree of doctor of laws on Protessor 
Ellsworth Woodward, who was formerly head 


of the Neweomb College Art Sehool. 


Proressor MILTON Conover, of the depart- 
ment of government at Yale University, has re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of scienee 


at Dickinson College, of which he is a graduate. 


Dr. Eucene A. COoLuicgan, the newly ap- 
pointed president of Hunter College, recently 
received a silver medal from the Italian govern- 
distinguished edueational aececom- 


ment, “for 


plishment.”. Commander Antonio Grossardi, 
Italian consul-general, presented the medal at 
ceremonies on board the steamship Rex. Other 
speakers included Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 


deputy superintendent of schools, New York 
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City; Dr. George M. Wiley, Jr., Assistant State 
Education Commissioner, New York; the Right 
Rev. Monsignor Michael J. Lavelle, rector of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral; Dr. William J. O’Shea, 
superintendent of schools, New York City, and 
Fernandino Maurino, a thirteen-year old stu 
dent. 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner in honor of Professor 
Edmund D. Lyon, who retires as principal of 
Withrow High School, New York City, at the 
end of the school year, was given on June 19. 
Professor Lyon has spent fifty years in the 
teaching prc fession. 

THE Chancellor’s Medal of the University of 
Buffalo was recently awarded to Dr. Francis 
Park Lewis, who has practised in Buffalo since 
1876. He is the founder of the International 
Association for the Prevention of Blindness and 
of the International Organization for the Con 
trol of Trachoma. The Chancellor’s Medal was 
established under the will of Charles P. Norton, 
to be awarded annually for distinguished service 
to the City of Buffalo. 


Dr. D. K. Brace, professor of physical edu 
eation at the University of Texas, has been 
awarded a national fellowship in physical edu 
cation by the American Physical Education As- 
sociation, of which he is the retiring president. 


Mrs. Howarp 8. Gans has resigned from the 
presidency of the Child Study Association of 
America, an office which she has held for thirty 
seven years. She has been elected honorary 
president and will be sueceeded as president by 
Mrs. Everett Dean Martin. 


At the Milwaukee meeting of the American 
Home Economies Association, in addition to 
Miss Frances Zuill, president, who will hold over 
in office another year, the following officers were 
elected: Miss Essie Elliott, Los Angeles, vice- 
president; Mrs. Annette Herr, Amherst, secre- 
tary; H. Gale Turpin, Baltimore, treasurer ; 
Miss Lillian Peek, Austin, councillor-at-large, 
and Miss Agnes Donham, Boston, controller. 


Dr. CHARLES H. RicHarpson, for more than 
twenty-five years professor of mineralogy and 
head of the department at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, has retired with the title of professor 
emeritus of mineralogy. He will continue as 
director of the natural science museum and will 
give part of the time to lecturing at the uni- 


pega i) 
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versity. On June 19 he received the honorary 


decree of doetor of science from Norwich Uni- 
versity, Northfield, Vermont. 

Dr. T. T. Jones, head of the department of 
ancient languages and acting dean of the Grad- 
uate School of the University of Kentucky, has 
peen 


tirement of Dean C. R. Melcher at the close of 


appointed dean of men, following the re- 


tha 
Lii¢ 


member of the faculty for twenty-six years. 


summer session. Dr. Melcher has been a 


Dr. FranK Mann Stewart, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, who has been on leave for the 
past year, has resigned as professor of govern- 
ment. He will continue in the position he has 
been occupying in the department of political 
science at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Burt P. SEELYE, principal of Publie School 
No. 3, New York City, and John H. Grotecloss, 
principal of School No. 32, retired from active 
service on June 27. Both Mr. Seelye and Mr. 
Groteeloss have served in the schools of New 
York City for over fifty years. 

PRINCIPAL CHARLES ELBERT RHODES, since 
1925 principal of Bennett High Sehool, Buf- 
falo, New York, will retire from active service 
at the close of the school year. 

JAMES W. VosE, principal of Cushing Acad- 
emy, Ashburnham, Massachusetts, has resigned. 


Masor LeRoy Lapp SUTHERLAND, since 1910 
head of the department of chemistry, has been 
named superintendent of Staunton Military 
\eademy, sueceeding the late Thomas H. Rus- 


1] 


Berry Trier Berry has been appointed pres- 
ident of the Girls’ Collegiate School at Glen- 
dora, California. For the past four years Dr. 
Berry has been a member of the collegiate re- 
search staff at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. With her installation as president the 
school will add two years of junior college 
work, thereby becoming a residential junior col- 


] 


1ere. 

Roy C. THompson was recently elected super- 
intendent of schools at New Richmond, Ohio, 
to sueceed F. E. Dean. 


Epgar P,. RicHarpson, educational secretary, 
has been made assistant director of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 
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Ar the University of Michigan a committee of 
faculty members whose duty it will be to work 
in an advisory capacity in matters of instrue 
tion, budget planning and general matters of 
administration which interest the administration 
and faculty alike, was recently appointed by 
President Alexander G. Ruthven. Members of 
the committee, which include younger as well 
as older members of the faculty, are Professor 
H. A. Sanders, Professor C. O. Wisler, Asso- 
ciate Professor Russel C. Hussey, Assistant 
Professor L. W. Keeler and H. M. Dorr, in 
struetor. 

THE corporation of Brown University on 
June 2 elected Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., 
former solicitor general of the United States, 
a life trustee of the university. His father, 
Chief Justice Hughes, is a member of the Board 
of Fellows. Mr. Hughes succeeds the late 
Charles T. Aldrich, of Providence. Dr. Waldo 
G. Leland, executive secretary of the American 
Couneil of Learned Societies, was elected a 
member of the Board of Fellows. L. Ralston 
Thomas, head master of the Moses Brown 
School, Providence, was inducted into office as 


an alumni trustee. 


Proressor Rosert Morss Lovert, of the Uni 
versity of Chicago, was arrested on June 26 be- 
cause he espoused the cause of 1,500 garment 
factory workers striking for higher pay and a 
shorter working week. He was released under 
$25 bond on a disorderly conduct charge. A 
short time later it was announced the employ- 
ers had offered to meet the workers’ demands, 
at least in part. The employees went on strike 
against wages that Professor Lovett said were 
as low as $3 a week for 52 hours of work. Most 
of the workers were said to be women, many 
of them Negroes. 

ARTHUR E. Woop, professor of sociology at 
the University of Michigan, recently returned 
to the university after spending five months in 
Europe, mainly in Germany, where he studied 
community problems and organization. 

THE Rev. WILLIAM Parton, secretary of the 
International Missionary Council in London, 
who for a number of years was in India repre- 
senting the Student Christian Movement and as 
secretary of the National Christian Council, will 
visit the United States from September 25 un- 
til November 10. 








Dr. Frank AyYDELOTTE, president of Swarth- 


more College, was the speaker at the one hun- 
dred and thirtieth commencement exercises at 
Bradford Junior College. 

PROFESSOR CLIFFORD Woopy, of the School ot 
Edueation of the University of Michigan, is lee- 


au ull 


turing during the summer quarter of the Uni- 


versity of Washington at Seattle. Professor 


Woody was formerly a member of the perma- 
nent staff of the University of Washington, 
joining the Michigan faculty in 1921. 

Dr. BarToN OrviLLE AYLESWORTH, president 
of the Colorado Agricultural College at Fort 
Collins from 1899 to 1909, died on July 1, at 
the age of seventy-three vears. 

Metvitte Best ANDERSON, head of the de- 
partment of English at Stanford University 
from the opening of the university in 1891 until 
his retirement in 1910, died on June 22 in his 
eighty-third year. The fifth final edition of his 
translation of Dante’s “Divine Comedy” was 
published this year by the Oxford University 


Press, with an index by the late Paget Toynbee. 


THE Rey. Dr. FrReperIcK EMERSON STOCK- 
WELL, college secretary of the board of Chris- 
tian education in the Presbyterian Church, died 
at Philadelphia on June 21 at the age of sixty- 
five years. Dr. Stockwell was for thirty years 
commissioner of education of Rhode Island. 

Dr. ABRAHAM SMITH, principal of Nathan 
Hale Junior High School, Brooklyn, New York, 
long prominent in Jewish philanthropie work 
and teachers’ organizations, died suddenly on 
June 27, at the age of fifty-six years. 

Ir is planned to erect a statue of Dr. James 
Kennedy Patterson, who was for forty-one years 
president of the University of Kentucky, on the 
campus. The height of the bronze figure and 
marble pedestal will be 14 feet; surrounding 
this figure will be a small brick-paved cireular 
plaza, marking the outer edge of which will 
be a seat, partially surrounding the monu- 
ment. Money for this statue has been provided 
for by gifts and by provisions in the wills of 
President Patterson and his brother, Walter K. 
Patterson. 

THE annual meeting of the New York State 
Association of Colleges and Universities will be 
held at the Ten Eyck Hotel in Albany on Octo- 
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ber 12, in connection with the University Con 
vocation. Dr. Samuel P. Capen, chancellor of 
the University of Buffalo and president of the 
association, will preside. The program ecom- 
mittee consists of: Dr. Henry T. Moore, presi- 
dent of Skidmore College, chairman; Dr. James 
L. Meader, president of Russell Sage College; 
Dr. Murray Bartlett, president of Hobart Col 
lege. The morning session will be devoted to a 
consideration of the subject of “Continuity of 
Education in Secondary School and College.” 
Dr. William S. Learned, of the Carnegie Foun 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, will 
present the secondary school view, and Dr. 
Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia College, 
Columbia University, will present the college 
view. It is expected that Dr. Harry W. Chase, 
the newly elected chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity, will speak at the luncheon. The after- 
noon session will be devoted to a continuation 
of the discussion of the subjects presented at 
the morning session. An invitation will be ex- 
tended to all college and high school representa- 
tives attending the convocation to attend the 
meetings of the association and the luncheon. 


THE Italian Inter-University Institute an- 
nounces that a number of courses for British 
and other students interested in Italian lan- 
guage, literature, history, science and art are to 
be given at university centers in Italy during 
the forthcoming months. A eourse in archeol- 
ogy and the history of art is being held at 
Rome during the present month. Language and 
culture courses will be given at Perugia (July 
October), Rome (July 6-August 29), Siena 
(July 30-September 17), Florence (July 14 
August 28), and Venice (September 3-30). 
The summer course at Rome is held at the head- 
quarters of the Italo-American Association and 
is intended chiefly for Americans, although stu- 
dents of other nationalities are also welcomed. 
At Faenza (June 25—July 9) there will be a 
course of ceramics, at Pisa (August 20-31) 
corporative law, and at Varese (September 
3-17) a medical eulture course. 

THE National Headquarters of the American 
Legion announces the appointment of the Na- 
tional Jury of Award that is to select the three 
American institutions which have rendered dur- 
ing the past year the most outstanding service 
to the cause of better international relations. 
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The recommendations will go from this jury to 
International Congress of the FIDAC, 
meeting in Morocco next October, when the 
three institutions will each be voted a FIDAC 


the 


medal and diploma of award. The members of 
the National Jury of Award are: Dr. Stephen 
P. Duggan, director of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Edueation, Mew York City, chairman; 


( 
ul 


General L. R. Gignilliat, superintendent of 
Culver Military Academy, Indiana; Dr. John J. 
Tigert, president, University of Florida; Dr. 
Lindsey Blayney, dean of Carleton College, 
member of the International Executive Commit- 
tee of the FIDAC; Attorney Charles Hann, 
Jr., vice-president of the FIDAC for the United 
States, New York City. 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
teachers and builders are united in a campaign 
to replace more than 1,400 blacklisted schools in 
Great Britain. The National Union of Teachers 
and the National Council of the Building Indus- 
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tries are providing the education authorities 
with information on defective school buildings 
with a view to persuading them of the advisa- 
bility of immediate rebuilding. In 1925 and 
1926, the Board of Education issued a blacklist 
containing the names of 2,827 council and vol- 
untary schools, the building and general ar- 
rangement of which they pronounced defective. 
Although this figure was reduced by September 
last year, the fact that more than 1,400 schools 
condemned seven or eight years ago are still in 
use is generally considered a blot on British edu- 
cation. Furthermore, no schools have been 
added to the blacklist since it was originally 
published. State grants—such as that of the 
Trevelyan administration which provided a 
grant of fifty per cent. toward reorganization 
and development—have been withdrawn. Also 
while the Board of Education approved build- 
ing proposals in 1931 to the amount of £13,000,- 
000, in the first nine months of 1932 only £2,- 
538,797 worth of school building was approved. 


DISCUSSION 


TEACHERS COLLEGES AND SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 

THE educational world has accepted the con- 
cept that the library is the heart of the school, 
but educators have not yet seen to it that the 
teachers are equipped with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the place of the library in the elemen- 
tary and secondary school.' It is a well-known 
fact that those who are most coneerned with 
the creating and improving of school libraries 
are held back by the lack of library knowledge 
in the average teacher. Institutions for the 
training of teachers should be the leaders in 
correcting this situation, but apparently they 
are not. In the School Library Yearbook (No. 
3, pp. 10-18) there are some tables showing the 
extent of library instruction in fifteen teachers 
colleges. Six of these give no separate course 
in the school library. Three give some instruc- 
tion but not separate courses. Six give a sepa- 
rate course. According to the tables, six do 
not require all students to take this course, and 

iL. F. Fargo, ‘‘Library in the School,’’ 453 


pp. Chapter 1. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1930. 


the others make no comment on this question. 
This, of course, does not begin to cover the 
whole field, but it does seem to be typical of 
the present situation. 

There are probably three reasons why teach- 
ers colleges can believe in the school library and 
still not require all teachers to be thoroughly 
acquainted in the field. First, it is only re- 
cently that the educators have become friendly 
with the idea of a school library.? Secondly, 
librarians have not worked out satisfactory 
courses of study that could be used in teachers 
colleges for this specific thing. Thirdly, many 
feel that this knowledge can be picked up, “on 
the run,” and that a regular course is not 
needed. The last reason is probably the most 
dangerous. While no one has ever proved it, 
yet it is fairly obvious that the average teacher 
simply does not understand how to use the 
school library effectively. 

Almost every one will agree that the training 
of school librarians should be left to the library 
schools ;3 but since there are hundreds of small 


2 Ibid., Chapter 1. 
8 For discussions of this question, refer to 
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schools, especially in the West, that will never 
be able to afford a trained librarian, why can 
not every teacher be required to have a working 
knowledge of the school library, so that she ean 
go into a small school and organize the books 
there? And besides, how ean the teacher in a 
larger school where a rood library exists work 
under a modern curriculum without a thorough 
knowledge of library procedure? 

The Adams State Teachers College of south- 
ern Colorado believes that every teacher should 
school 


be ‘given special training in the field of 


libraries. Following is a deseription of the 


methods followed in accomplishing this aim. 
Before describing what this college is doing, a 
word of explanation is necessary. The Adams 
State Teachers College is located in the San 
Luis Valley, in southern Colorado. This valley 
is approximately 60 by 120 miles in size and is 
completely surrounded by high mountains, and 
There are about 60 


‘ 


theretore is quite isolated. 
small rural schools and about 20 larger city and 
consolidated schools in the valley. Only one 
school in the valley has a regular library-school- 
trained librarian, though about six have small 
unorganized libraries, usually managed by one 
of the teachers in addition to her regular work. 
Probably not more than three or four of these 
schools will ever be able to afford a regular li- 
brarian. This lack of library facilities in the 
schools of this region naturally reflects in the 
rraduates of these schools. The college here is 
trying to remedy the situation by sending out 
teachers who will be capable of going into these 
schools and starting small libraries, or organiz- 
ing the books already there. 

Each graduate of this college must take a 
two-hour course in library organization and ad- 
ministration for one quarter. This course, as 
outlined below, attempts to aequaint the stu- 
dents with the college library, and also to set 
forth the standard library practises, as they 
could be applied to any school. There are 
eleven units to the course, each one covering ap- 
proximately one week. 

Unit one is devoted to acquainting the stu- 
dents with the college library and its use. 

Unit two deals with the technical use of a 
book, and the correct procedure in reading. 


A simple 


Book repair is introduced here. 


numbers of the Wilson Bulletin and the Library 
Journal, 
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method is demonstrated—one that could be used 
even in the small school. 

Unit three presents a brief outline of library 
history, emphasizing the relations between the 
library and the school in the United States. 
The contribution of the library to contemporary 
civilization is discussed here. 

Units four and five include cataloging and 
classification. The Dewey 


y decimal system is 
studied and students are shown how this should 
be modified in the small school. Standard li 
brary cataloging is taught, though of course 
very briefly. This unit naturally ineludes the 
study of the card catalog. 

Unit six deals with reference books. This 
work is based on an analysis of the most impor- 
tant books listed in Mudge’s “New Guide to 


’ Each student is required to 


Reference Books.’ 
make an annotated list of these books. 

Unit seven is on periodicals and periodical! 
indexes. The indexes are studied carefully. 
The physical nature of periodicals is consid- 
ered, and principles of periodical selection are 
given. 

Unit eight includes bibliography. The in- 
struction covers both the making and use of 
bibliographies. Each student is required to 
compile a small bibliography in the proper 
form. 

Unit nine is on the library in the school. 
This unit is the longest and probably the most 
important of all. Two weeks are usually de- 
voted to it. The place of the library in the ele- 
mentary and secondary school is considered as 
well as the relation of the library to the newer 
forms of curricula. Practical suggestions are 
given for the setting up of a library in a smal! 
The relation of the teacher to the li- 
brary is included. Each student must acquaint 
himself with the material in the school library 
yearbooks and the usual texts on the subject. 

Unit ten covers book selection. An attempt is 
made to give the characteristics of writing in 
each field. The standard book selection tools 
are examined. Each student is required to take 
a course in the literature of the elementary 
school. Therefore this course does not repeat 
that work. 

Unit eleven deals with trade bibliography. 
This is confined to United States publications, 
though students are told how to order foreign 


books. 


school. 
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The final examination is usually of the essay 
type. It is designed to test the student’s ability 
to apply the material of the course to practical 
situations. Students are allowed to use their 
otes for this examination. 
The college also offers an elective course en- 
tled “The Library in the School.” This fol- 
ws the outline of unit nine, though it is in 
more detail. This is an one-hour course. 
It is true that some of the subjects in the 
ibove outline should be mastered before the stu- 
dent enters college, and yet one must take the 
idents, “from where they are, not from where 
they ought to be.” 
rive the graduates of this college some knowl- 
edge that will, at least, help them improve upon 
whatever situation they may encounter in their 


The work as outlined does 


teaching work. 
R. E. ELuSwortH 


THE FILM AND VISUAL EDUCATION 
TEACHERS who have had oceasion to see such 
fine historical films as “Danton,” “The End of 
St. Petersburg” and “The Dreyfus Case,” or 
the Ameriean films, “The Birth of a Nation” 
and “The Covered Wagon,” or even a particu- 
larly impressive newsreel, must have left the 
theater elated over the possibilities of the mov- 
What a 

blessing for both student and teacher to break 
away from the stultifying atmosphere of the 
lassroom and convert it into a movie palace! 
I, for one, fear that once our movie-conditioned 
youngsters bite too deeply into the sugar-coated 
celluloid curriculum, they will revolt at being 
forced to learn anything that is not reducible to 
They seem to enjoy the tabloids too 


ing pieture as a live teaching medium. 


pictures. 
much as it is, let alone our encouraging them 
with more pictures. 

As for the teacher’s position under the cellu- 
loid régime, it ought to become one filled with 
prestige and glamor. He turns movie critic, 
takes violent issue with Gilbert Seldes and 
Walter Winchell and hands out stars for a liv- 
ing. Four stars to the first film that will faith- 
fully expose the nefarious practises of the 
power trust; three stars for a scene describing 
little Nazi youngsters throwing hand grenades 
under the direction of Herr Goring; two stars 
for a Pathé News forgetting to catch Roosevelt 
smiling at the depression, and one star, slightly 
soiled, for any French historical travesty, pro- 
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duced by that genius of the Hollywood epie, Mr. 
Cecil DeMille, with Mae West as the Du Barry. 

This sort of ridiculous Utopia, unlike Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s, is sooner presaged because of 
the economies to be gained. The cost of see- 
ondary education has been increasing phenome- 
The older methods 
New 
methods must be sought that will appeal to the 


nally the last twenty years. 
are expensive and not very effective. 
lowered intelligence of the student body, which 
has now become to a greater degree an involun- 
tary body marking time in the classroom be- 
cause of an increasing unemployment problem. 
The chances are that these new methods will not 
be found in the professor’s suggestion to have 
Rather, the 


is towards mass methods of eduea- 


the school fit the individual child. 
movement 
tion, the wider use of the moving picture and 
the radio, regardless of the psychological recipes 
to support the professor’s views. 

When the schools of education get through 
fifty 


children into a classroom, the superintendents 


telling us how harmful it is to crowd 
will read the taxpayers’ riot act and the issue 
of pupil-load reduction will be postponed “tem- 
porarily,” as they say. It may even be shown, 
in defense of their policy of mass education, 
that with the aid of moving pictures students 
will learn much faster; that the fil.. ean become 
a national rather than a state instrument of 
education and could ecireulate freely among the 
forty-eight states, thus replacing the teacher as 
a mere lecturer and doing a better job of it. 
Wholesale adoption of the movie technique will 
unquestionably increase the number of classes 
a teacher may carry for the same number of 
teaching hours. Once or twice a week students 
will be herded together to view a film connected 
with their studies and the remaining periods 
will be devoted to classroom drill, analysis and 
testing. 

If and when this day arrives, the superinten- 
dents will be the happiest of men. At their 
conferences in Washington all their worries 
seem to center about obtaining more pupil cov- 
erage per teacher in order to reduce the budget. 
Incidentally, with the arrival of the movies, the 
attendance bureaus ought to notice a sharp 
decrease in “hookey playing.” This may even 
have a healthy effect on our administrators. 
If we are to judge by the number of circulars 
we receive, the matter of attendance has become 
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an obsession with them. The sooner we intro- 
duce movies, the sooner will they be put at 
their leisure entirely and the sooner will they 
begin to appreciate school as a place for some- 
thing beside ealling the roll, ringing bells and 
interrupting classroom activity for a dozen 
other reasons teachers know too well for me to 
repeat. 

The thorough visualization of the learning 
process, lest we’ve become too sanguine, is still 
a distant expectation. First, we need to expend 
millions to adapt our special histories into 
scenarios with some sort of slight plot to in- 
tegrate the action and hold the attention of our 
customers. We need also to produce the films 
with competent actors who know their jobs a 
little better than those cast for the Yale Uni- 
versity series. Second, we have to outfit our 
auditoriums and special rooms with sound 
equipment. This may entail serious alterations 
of our building interiors. The eostliness of the 
movie project is the chief reason why it has not 
made radical inroads into our teaching methods. 
We already have any number of subsidiary cor- 
porations ready to supply us with films and 
equipment, but the charges, especially in these 
times, are prohibitive and their business lies 
dormant. Granted, however, the large initial 
capital, the overhead should be proportionately 
slight. Films are permanent and the costs of 
running a movie booth will appear inconse- 
quential when compared with the costs of in- 
structing a few hundred students by our present 
methods. Putting aside, for the moment, the 
economic inhibitions and the prophetie spoof- 
ing, what are some of the practical possibilities 
of the moving picture? Accepting the finished 
films, what dangers are we courting by their 
wide-spread use? 

To prove the advantages of film education, I 
need only cite the recent film which was edited 
from many sources to show actual scenes of 
slaughter during the Great War. Does any- 
body think that a picture of this nature—a mere 
plotless record of internecine conflict with the 
carnage exposed to rats—a less effective anti- 
war weapon than a hundred tracts of Oswald 
Garrison Villard? 
than the newsreel, when honestly employed to 


Again, what medium other 


describe meaningful incidents and not flagpole 
sitters, can convey to our students a sense of 
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the reality behind their desiccated texts? To 
hear Mussolini rave about Fascismo, the Black 
Shirts intone “Giovenezza,” the catechism pro- 
nounced and the salute returned; to see Stalin 
throw the switch that starts the new Dnieper- 
stroi turbines whirring and the crowd how] with 
glee in celebration of a new link in the Five 
Year Plan—these are the mighty historic 
moments that make life real and incandescent. 
Students of civilization who are suffering 
from medieval nostalgia, like Dr. Ralph Adams 
Cram, tell us that one of the great glories of the 
medieval mind was Everyman’s contact with 
the Universal through participation in the 
heavenly sacraments and the erection of a 
sublime cathedral. But we, too, can feel the 
Universal, the brotherhood of man, if we would 
only utilize our scientific sacraments intelli- 
gently. Here, on a magie screen, viewed from 
a point of comfort, pass before us a diversity 
of subjects, enacted out of the eternity of time, 
conveying the suffering and aspiration of man 
kind groping toward a better way of life. 
Behold us as passive observers, somewhat aloof 
from the madding throng, hence more reflec- 
tive and poised than we could otherwise be. 
The camera flux may flicker a bit and our 
reveries may be shaken with doubt and disgust 
at the stupidity of man, but if this should 
happen, ought we not to congratulate ourselves 
on the corporate resentment in our breasts? 
Ought we not appreciate this marvelous instru- 
ment which can capture the world-wide struggle 
of man with his national fears and racial hates 
and plant the result in our own front yards? 
Do nc. our passions become stabilized at the 
sense of perspective induced by the observation 
of our own pet fetishes in others thousands of 
miles away? I think all these educational pos- 
sibilities are present in the moving picture. 
Now for the dangers of the film. The high 
cost of motion-picture production, like the ex- 
pense attached to a powerful radio station, 
makes it an instrument easily manipulated by 
self-seeking corporations or the state itself. 
Give a fanatic a second-hand printing-press 
and a panacea and he ean cireularize the nation 
at a small cost. The film, because of the great 
expense involved in production and distribution, 
will tend to remain under governmental auspices 
and be used to reflect but one point of view. 
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This point of view will uphold the status quo 
and ruthlessly suppress any contrary doctrine 
that may weaken it. The film, then, can be- 
come just as jingoistic as the worst yellow 
journal. In fact, the added touch of verisimili- 
tude engendered by a picture makes it even a 
more subtle weapon of propaganda than any 
venal newspaper. Newspapers, some of us have 
learned, are written often by pipers who play 
to the tune of their proprietor’s purse. But 
pietures, mind you, tell no lies! With some 
high-class acting and a specially embroidered 
scenario, even Boss Tweed could justify his 
raseality and Czar Nicholas appear a martyr. 
My last statement can be verified in a recently 
produced historical atrocity which passes by 
the name of “Rasputin and the Empress.” 
Hollywood seizes an historical background, per- 
verts every fact without inventing new names 
for the fiction, mangles each scene to fit in with 
the temperament of the actor and eanonizes the 
Romanoffs. Nicholas the Innocent! May the 
ghost of Samuel Goldwyn’s grandmother, if she 
ever fled from the Kishineff massacre, torment 
her grandson’s conscience for forgetting Nicho- 
las’ dastardly participation in that terrible 
pogrom! 

We can skip Hollywood and imagine a for- 
eign example of the ease with which the moving 
picture lends itself to nationalistic propaganda. 
Under the enlightened aegis of Herr Hitler, 
UFA will produce an epic film sanetifying 
Frederick the Great as a great paternal despot 
who went around at night tucking under his 
soldiers. The reason why Frederick made war 
on Maria Theresa, the movie will go on to ex- 
plain, was that the unwary Maria had mort- 
gaged the Holy Roman Empire to a couple of 
Jewish bankers from Frankfort in order to 
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hush up a blackmailer with a Gallie accent. 
To keep the pragmatic sanction from being 
sullied with non-Aryan influence, the Potsdam 
philanthropist made war against beautiful 
Maria. Millions of Germans, stimulated by the 
magnificent acting of Werner Krauss as Fred- 
erick, will come away convinced of the per- 
fidiousness of Austria and the righteousness of 
Frederick’s claim to Silesia. <A film of this 
hypothetical nature shown to German youth for 
successive generations will make it almost im- 
possible to even approach truth in the schools. 
The movie is a capital agency for standardiz- 
ing error. 

In fields other than the social sciences—biol- 
ogy, physics and chemistry—the movies ean 
become the medium par excellence without 
benefit of propaganda. In time to come, every 
school will have its film library. There will be 
found films on bird-life, films on the heart 


to under- 


circulation animated for the dullest 
stand, films on atomic structure, on human 
geography, on astronomy, films on anything 
under the sun that is capable of being photo- 
graphed. But it will be in the social sciences 
that the film will have its greatest potentialities 
for correcting and guiding publie opinion and 
where, as a result of this power, we may expect 
censorship to east its most sinister shadow. 
More power to the movies! They may yet turn 
out to be the prize educational boomerang. Of 
their effect on influencing conduct, we have but 
to look around us to hear the latest in gangster 
slang and to see the newest in Hollywood 
coiffures. If errors will be standardized, it is 
only because haircuts have already been. 
JULIAN ARONSON 
SAMUEL J. TILDEN HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


GERMAN WORK CAMPS 

THE first contingent of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps is in the reforestation camps. It is 
composed of about 175,000 young men between 
the ages of 18 and 25. The number will be 
increased to 300,000 if the original plans of the 
administration are carried out. The young men 
are well fed, well housed and provided with 
healthful out-of-door work. Thus far, however, 


no adequate recreational and educational pro- 
gram has been carried out in these camps. The 
morale of the men is therefore suffering and 
many of them are discontent. 

These reforestation camps find a precedent 
in the German Voluntary Service camps which 
last fall contained about 200,000 unemployed 
workers, peasants and students between the ages 
of 18 and 25. The German camps are a decided 








56 
success. They are a success because a splendid 
recreational and educational program has been 
planned and put into effect. 

Following the world war the youth of Ger- 
many were in a very serious state. Many were 
disillusioned by the war and left without sus- 
tenance or jobs by which it could be gained. 
They no longer felt the restraining and guiding 
traditional military hand and 
went to the extremes. Many pledged allegiance 
to the red flag with the sickle and hammer. 
Others adopted the swastie of Hitler and joined 
of the brown shirts. One group 


1,4 
? 


led the other and riotous fighting often re- 
Gray heads of the old régime wagged and 
harked back to the days ol compulsory military 


training. They felt that the youth of the nation 


were deteriorating. Germany’s most precious 
resource was being wasted. Bereft of her 
colonies, Germany no longer had an outlet for 
her excess population. Many of the young 


people were undernourished during the war and 
needed healthful labor and wholesome food to 


1} 


rebuild them physically. The youth also needed 
to learn to cooperate for the rebuilding of the 
German Reich. 

In 1925 the leaders of a Silesian Altwander- 
vogel organized the first eamp. The physical 
labor and wholesome food was to rebuild them 
physically. An educational and recreational 
program was to build up their morale. The 
informal interchange of ideas among the dif- 
ferent classes was thought to be educational in 
itself. 

After the first eamp of 1925 in Germany the 
idea spread. By 1931 some thirty work camps 
had been organized which brought together for 
the summer unemployed workers, peasants and 
students. 

Working together and living under the same 
roof tended to make them realize that political 
and elass distinctions were artificial and that 
they had enough in common to cooperate in re- 
building the German Reich. The young intel- 
leetual found the physical labor removing many 
of his impractical tendencies. The youth of 
Germany from the different classes were brought 
under a common roof and taught to work to- 
gether. 

In the meantime the depression had spread 
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over the nation, paralyzing industry and trade. 
The already serious conditions in Germany wer 
made worse. The number of unemployed in 
creased. Private organizations were unable 
expand the system of camps to meet the in 
creasing need for help. 

On the 16th of July, 1932, an Emergency 
Decree was made public which established th; 
“Freiwilliger Arbeitdienst” and appropriated 
$14,000,000 for this work. The law provides 
that all Germans under 25 volunteer for such 
work. For every 25 people in a camp one over 
that age can take part. This provision is di 
signed to admit unemployed intellectuals into 
the camps whose influence on youth is thought 
to be beneficial. 

The service is administered by the Federal 
Unemployment Bureau. The commissioner ot 
this bureau is at the same time the director ot 
the “Freiwilliger Arbeitdienst.” His subordi 
nates in the thirteen state offices and the 363 
local bureaus cooperate in the administration. 
The actual selection of the work projects, the re 
eruiting of the workers and the selection of th 
leader is left in the majority of eases to the 
local bureaus. 

The Traeger der Arbeit is responsible to the 
Reich for the carrying out of the project. The 
leader is responsible for the discipline and camp 
administration. With the help of the students 
he earries out the program for the utilization 
of leisure time. The leader is often unemployed, 
but since rare qualities are needed it is some- 
times necessary to hire some one. In this ease 
he usually receives from $12 to $15 per month. 
The most popular leaders, however, are those 
who, like the youth, are without work and volun- 
teer to enter the service. 

The mornings are devoted to public work 
projects. The youth build roads, drain land on 
a small seale, regulate lesser streams, prepare 
land for agricultural settlement, do forestry 
work and build gardens for the poor. 

The afternoons and evenings are devoted to 
educational and recreational programs. These 
are adapted to the type of worker, but in every 
ease an attempt is made to impress upon them 
their duties and responsibilities to the social 
order and to get them to understand their 
place in the life of the community. The meth- 
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ods by which this program is carried out varies 
n the different camps from the formal lectures 
of Herr Doctor to informal discussions when 
the authority meets his listeners on an even 
nlane. The informal discussions have proved 
to be the most effective. 

If the camp is composed mainly of students 

is not difficult to work out diseussion pro- 
crams. If, however, the camps are composed 

unemployed workers and peasants with only 
, sprinkling of students it is more difficult. To 
arouse the interest of the worker and peasant 

is necessary to select subjects which come 
within his immediate experience. This is some- 
times difficult. 

The first camp in Silesia owed its existence to 
the distressing conditions of the Waldenburg 
listrict. 


fore, was “Soeial Conditions in an Industrial 


The first subject for discussion, there- 


Community.” Another camp in the same area 


iseussed “The Trend of Population towards 


the Cities.” A third eamp discussed “The 
Breakdown of the Agricultural Community.” 
The first camp in northern Germany considered 
“The Relation of Men to Work in the Present 


Subsequent camps dealt with the re- 
all these 


Crisis. 
lationship of city and county. In 
vroup problems were considered which touched 
the lives of the volunteers. 

For example: In upper Silesia a camp com- 
posed of workers, peasants and students is 
a discussion for the 


established and program 


afternoons is outlined. The volunteers, having 
been recruited from that immediate area, can 
be most easily interested in questions which 
What are 
First, 
there are the problems of industry and unem- 
ployment as it affects the area from which the 
The great majority of the 


come vividly into their experience. 
questions which meet this requirement? 


recruits are drawn. 
volunteers have experienced unemployment and 
are familiar with the industries of that area. 
A study of their personal unemployment prob- 
lem leads to a consideration of the unemploy- 
ment problem in the whole of Germany. 

Then the question naturally follows: “Why 
this unemployment?” Some one immediately 
suggests the Treaty of Versailles. 
ously maintained that the Treaty of Versailles 
unjustly divided the economic unit of upper 
Silesia and ruined industry. 


It is vigor- 


Passionate discus- 
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follow. Then a consideration of the 
Treaty of Versailles is necessary. Who drafted 
it? What does it contain? How does it affect 
Then they are led 


sions 


Germany and the world? 
inevitably to a consideration of the world war 
and the question of war guilt. Thus peasant 
and unemployed workers of limited experience 
have been led by suecessive steps from a con- 
sideration of their immediate problems to those 
of national and international importance. 

At first it is necessary to begin with the most 
elementary things. The first few afternoons are 
devoted to explanations of the foundations of 
the state and society. Then problems of the 
locality are considered. Then more complicated 
matters beyond their immediate experience are 
discussed. Care is taken always not to proceed 
too rapidly. 
is a large number of students whose knowledge 


This is especially true where there 


is naturally broader than that of the other 
classes. The unique feature of the discussions 
is that 
society express their opinion on subjects of 


members of the different classes of 
common interest. 

The evenings are devoted to less strenuous 
activities such as story telling, description of 
The work of the 


youth in dramaties has been especially fine. 


travels, plays and music. 


The leaders of the camps encourage the free 
play of imagination and spontaneous expres 
sion. This type of artistie effort has been sin- 
gularly sueeessful in bringing out the talent of 
the youth because of the variety of assistance 
needed to produce a play. It has made for 
creative unity, has removed the inhibitions of 
the lower classes and opened the way to frank- 
ness and a closer comradeship. 

At first it was difficult to interest the workers 
and peasants in artistic expression, because it 
played no part in their daily life. Some of them 
considered it a waste of time. After a few 
small productions, however, they entered into 
the activities with vigor and enthusiasm. Very 
often a play is produced with instrumental 
musie and singing the last night of the camp 
season. By inviting the surrounding community 
to the production, the camps act as small centers 
for the dissemination of art. 

Even the most uneducated man from the fac- 
tory or farm is sometimes a master at story 


telling. Often the evenings around an open 
5° > 
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fire are yarns, telling of ex- 


spent swapping 
periences and showing pictures of foreign lands. 

The German system of camps has successfully 
men who are 


work 


formed in these camps much has been done to 


200,000 young 


the 


cared for some 


unemployed. Besides actual per- 


raise the morale and intelligence of the young 


men. It is to be hoped that the camps in the 
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United States will be more than a place for the 
unemployed to eat, sleep and work and that the 
men in charge of these camps will consdier 
necessary to carry out an educational and recre 
ational program. 

KENNETH HOLLAND 

INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SERVICE 
NEw York, N. Y. 


QUOTATIONS 


FINANCING EDUCATION IN 
CALIFORNIA 


UNDER the system of school support in Cali- 


fornia, the state guarantees through constitu- 
tional provision state school funds amounting 
to $30 per pupil in attendance in the elementary 
and high schools of the state. The counties are 
required by the constitution to match state ap- 
and double 
School 


revenues 


portionments for elementary schools 
state apportionments for high schools. 
districts furnish the balance of the 
through school district taxation. 

The California system of school support has 
the virtue of a high degree of stability, though 
it is woefully weak in two important respects. 
The proportion of total school revenues derived 
from state sources is far too low—15 per cent. 
» total 
ognizing the 


and no provision is made for ree- 
relative financial ability of coun- 
ties and school distriets in the system of appor- 
tioning state school moneys. 


The whole problem of the state system of 


taxation is involved. The state derives its reve- 
nues in large part from a gross receipts tax on 
operative prop- 


and loeal 


the property of corporations 


erty—which is exempt from county 
taxation. 

The counties and school districts derive their 
revenues from taxes on common property which 
is not taxed by the state. Over 76 per cent. of 
the total cost of government, including educa- 
tion, in California is supported by taxation on 
common property. Approximately 85 per cent. 
of revenues for education is derived from taxa- 
tion of common property. 

The burden of taxation placed on the oper- 
ative property is far below that imposed on the 


This 


has been true for many years, but intense polit- 


non-operative common property taxpayer. 


ical pressure has prevented equalization of the 


rates placed on the two classes of property. A 
recent report of the California Tax Research 
Bureau shows that common property is bearing 
a tax burden of $1.85 per $100 true value as 
against a rate of $1.23 per $100 true value ot 
operative property. 

In the face of these existing conditions there 
are bills before the California Legislature which 
would reduce the state contribution to education 
and other bills which would entirely remove the 
present constitutional guarantee of state school 
support, leaving the amount of state support 
entirely at the discretion of succeeding legis- 
latures and removing the features of stability 
from the present system. 

The reduction of the present amount of state 
school support would result in placing addi 
tional tax burdens on common property and in- 
creasing the present great inequalities in taxa- 
tion between operative and non-operative prop 
erty. Large numbers of schoo] districts in all 
parts of the state would be forced to curtail 
their programs below the minimum essentials. 

The removal of the constitutional guarantee 
of state sehool support would make education 
the political football of each succeeding legis- 
lature, and the instability of state support, the 
uncertainty of school revenues, would throw the 
school system into confusion and chaos. 

A second type of dangerous proposal before 
the California Legislature relates to the contro! 
of school district budgets. At the present time, 
governing boards of school districts, the direct 
representatives of the people, are empowered to 
fix school budgets within certain tax limits. It 
is proposed to transfer this control to county or 
state boards of budget review, entirely inde- 
pendent of the people of the school districts. 

Such proposals are entirely undemocratic in 
that they remove the schools from the control otf 
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the people of the districts. The adoption of 
such proposals would lead to lack of ecoordina- 
tion in school management, since the governing 
boards of school districts, responsible for the 
efficient conduct of the schcols, would be limited 
and handieapped by boards of budget control. 

Even worse than these two features, however, 
is the injection of polities into school affairs.— 
Vierling Kersey, California State Superinten- 
lent of Publie Instruction, in the U. S. Daily. 


CENTENARY OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, in Ohio, avails itself of 


this commencement season to celebrate the 


hundredth anniversary of its birth. A century 
is not old, as age goes in the East, and even 
Yet few other 
colleges have been so great a foree for learn- 
ing in the West. An offshoot of Yale, Oberlin 
has herself been the mother of other colleges 
in the states farther west. Still a “college,” 
it has never yielded to the temptation for 
swollen growth that its reputation for scholar- 
Only its en- 
fourteen 


in Ohio five colleges are older. 


ship might easily have afforded. 


dowment has increased until only 
schools in the country are richer. 

No other place of higher learning in the West 
has had so much personality or, with all its con- 
servatism, been such an innovator. The pioneer 
of all coeducational institutions in this country, 
it is older than any of the women’s colleges in 


the East. Until recently the oldest graduate 
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was Mrs. Sarah Penfield, who died at the age 
of ninety-five while attending the centennial ex- 
ercises. While it prohibited dancing and other- 
wise circumscribed the social relations between 
the sexes, it took a text out of St. Paul and en- 
couraged its graduates to marry. It permitted 


seniors who were engaged to eall on their 
fiancées until 9 o’clock in the evening, whereas 


less serious callers were required to leave at 


Oberlin was among the first colleges to draw 
no distinetion on the score of color. The town 
was an important station on the “underground 
railway” of slavery days, and on one occasion 
a band of professors freed a fugitive slave from 
a United States marshal. John Brown drew 
many of his most active partisans from its fae- 
ulty and student body, and until recently the 
bells in the town were always tolled on the 
anniversary of his execution. 

The college has been as noted for its piety 
as for its seriousness of purpose in other re- 
speets. The professors who survived from the 
régime of its famous preacher-president, Dr. 
Finney, long continued to open their classes 
with prayer. It that 
Oberlin was believed to be the model for Mark 
Hadleyburg and it was out of its 


was for its moral zeal 
Twain’s 
crusading spirit that there sprang in 1893 the 
Anti-Saloon League. Time may have moder- 
ated somewhat its evangelical ardor, but its high 
standards of scholarship and conduct remain. 
The New York Herald Tribune. 


REPORTS 


FEDERAL CHILD LABOR REGULATION 
BY TREATY 

THE recent increase in child labor, under the 
stress of rigid production costs and declining 
selling prices, has attracted the attention of 
economists and sociologists anew to the prob- 
lem. The failure of the Supreme Court to 
allow Congressional regulation under the eom- 
merce power of child-made goods moving in 
interstate commerce and the similar failure to 
permit a 10 per cent. tax on the profits of 
enterprises employing children caused Congress 
to turn to the possibility of amending the Con- 
stitution in order to legalize federal control of 
child labor. 


This child labor amendment failed of ratifica- 
tion, but there is possibly a fourth method of 
approach to which Congress might resort, 
namely, the treaty-making power. It is a settled 
rule of constitutional law that the regulation of 
matters left exclusively to the states may be 
transferred in cases to Congress pursuant to a 
treaty with a foreign nation. 

Thus, in spite of the equal protection clause 
of the fourteenth amendment, a state may dis- 
criminate against unnaturalized aliens within its 
jurisdiction. Pennsylvania, for instance, made 
it unlawful for any unnaturalized foreign-born 
resident to kill any wild bird or animal except 
in defense of life or property and to that end 
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made it unlawful for such foreign-born person 
to own or be possessed of a shotgun. The Fed- 
eral Supreme Court refused to set aside the 
law.t On the other hand, an ordinanee of 
Seattle providing that no license to run a pawn- 
shop should be granted to an alien was set aside 
by the court on the ground that it conflicted 
with a treaty between the country of the alien 
in question and the United States.2. The alien 
was a Japanese. The United States had signed 
a treaty with Japan in which Japanese residing 
in the United States were guaranteed the same 
privileges and rights in matters of trade as 
natives had here. 

Again, an act of Congress passed in 1913 that 
attempted to regulate the killing of migratory 
birds within the states was held bad,* because 
it invaded a field reserved exclusively to the 
states. To overeome these two decisions the 
United States entered a treaty with Great 
Britain whereby the high contracting parties 
agreed to take steps to preserve migratory birds. 
Pursuant to the treaty Congress in 1915 passed 
an act prohibiting the killing of any of the 
birds included in the treaty, except in aecord- 
ance with regulation fixed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. In Missouri v. Holland (252 U.S. 
116, 1920) the Supreme Court squarely faced 
the question whether “the treaty and statute 
are void as an interference with the rights re- 
served to the states” (p. 432). The eourt in 
upholding the statute pointed out that Congres- 
sional statutes are the supreme law of the land 
only when made in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion, while “treaties are declared to be so when 
made under authority of the United States.” 
The court went on to say, “There may be mat- 
ters of the sharpest exigency for the national 
well-being that an aet of Congress could not 
deal with, but that a treaty followed by such 
an act could.” 

One of the most complete rights of the states 
is that of settling the ownership of property, 
but this right has been declared to be subordi- 
nate to treaty arrangements.* In this case the 
court stated that “It would not be contended 

1 Patsone v. Pennsylvania, 232 U. 8S. 138, 1914. 

2 Askura v. Seattle, 265 U. S. 332, 1924. 

3 United States v. Shauver, 214 Fed. Rep. 154, 
1914; United States v. McCullagh, 221 Fed. Rep. 
288, 1915. 

4 Geofroy v. Riggs, 133 U. S. 258, 1890. 


that it (the treaty power) extends so far as to 
authorize what the Constitution forbids, or a 
change in the character of the government or in 
that of one of the states or a cession of any 
portion of the territory of the latter without its 
consent. But with these exceptions, it is not 
perceived that there is any limit to the questions 
which can be adjusted touching any matter 
which is properly the subject of negotiation 
with a foreign country.” In U.S v. 43 Gallons 
of Whiskey (93 U. S. 188, 1876) the court said, 
“It ean not be doubted that the treaty-making 
power is ample to cover all usual subjects o! 
diplomacy.” 

While these cases are not all comparable, the) 
do point strongly to the conclusion that state 
and federal statutes which are unconstitutional 
in the absence of treaties may be made constit 
tional in pursuance of treaties, and vice versa. 
Indeed, Professor Burdick, an authority on Con 
stitutional law, coneludes that the national goy 
ernment may by treaty deal with any matter 
which is an appropriate subject of international 
agreement, as long as it does not contravene 
any express prohibition in the Constitution, and 
that such a treaty and legislation in pursuance 
of it are the supreme law of the land, thoug 
they deal with matters which are ordinarily 
reserved to the states and to which the ordinary 
powers of Congress do not extend. 

Professor Burdick’s position does not un 
qualifiedly point to the econstitutionality of a 
federal child labor statute made pursuant to an 
international treaty. If it can be shown, how 
ever, that child labor is a proper (legally speak- 
ing) subject for international agreement, then 
undoubtedly the Supreme Court would uphold 
a statute made on the basis of such treaty. 

Labor questions have been made the subject 
of treaties between nations on numerous occa- 
sions. In the light of what the International 
Labor Office has done in connection with inter- 
national agreements in regard to the eight-hour 
day and other related matters, it would appear 
that diplomats and representatives of fune 
tional groups from the various constituent 
members regard these matters (and presumably 
child labor questions could be included) as ap- 
prepriate subjects of international agreements. 

Article 23 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations provides that the members will endeavor 
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+o secure and maintain fair and humane condi- 
tions of labor for men, women and children, 
hoth in their own countries and in all countries 
to whieh their commercial and industrial rela- 
tions extend, and for that purpose will establish 
and maintain the necessary international or- 
vranizations. Although the United States is not 
a member of the League, the Supreme Court 
would probably take notice of the drift of the 
times as evidenced by the growing demand for 
nternational control of labor conditions. 
Congress has indicated a strong willingness 


on three different occasions, twice by statute 
and once by proposing an amendment, to bring 
about uniform child labor laws and to make up 
If chil- 


dren are to be protected from premature em- 


for the deficiency of backward states. 
ployment the use of the treaty power of Con- 
gress may be a less laborious route to pursue 
than to attempt to bring the 48 states into 
approximate harmony or to secure a ratification 
of the Child Labor Amendment by 36 states. 

EMERSON P. SCHMIDT 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AS RE- 
LATED TO IMMIGRATION! 

Tue problem is an investigation of the pa- 
rental stock of juvenile delinquents averaging 
13 years 9 months, arraigned in the Children’s 
Court of New York City, and some implica- 

Juvenile delinquency in New York is fre- 
quently dismissed with the assurance that it is 
ot inereasing since relatively its growth is less 
rapid than that of the city population? and 


only a negligible percentage of children reach 


irt. The 1930 census shows 922,573 children 
8 to 15 years in all five city boroughs and the 
1930 court report, 8,179 delinquents*—about 
nine tenths per cent. of the child population. 

However, the court figures do not give a com- 
plete idea of the number of delinquent children 
per year in the metropolitan area. Were the 
delinquent children committed to institutions, 
corrective and protective, and to truant schools, 
added to those known to be delinquent because 
of court arraignments, the number would be 
obviously inereased. 

Even so, 8,179 erring children is a large num- 
ber to be reckoned with. The total number of 
arraignments fluctuates somewhat yearly, though 
it is generally augmented. Intrinsieally delin- 
quents reach large round numbers and are a 
tax upon publie resources and institutions and 

1 Read April 1, 1933, at the meeting of the New 
York Branch of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation at Yale University. 

2J. B. Maller, ‘‘The Trend of Juvenile Delin- 
quency in New York City,’’ Jour. Juvenile Res., 
1, XVIT, 1933. 

’ Exclusive of neglected, material witnesses, ete. 


private philanthropy. They are an expense to 
the community, for they must be dealt with by 
costly measures. Unhappy children, they are a 
menace to themselves and others and frequently 
become adult criminals.* 

It is a truism that the causes of delinquency 
are multiple just as delinquencies are many and 
varied. However, there are certain fundamen- 
tal circumstances which are characteristic of 
children arraigned in the New York court. 
These prevailing circumstances singly or com- 
bined, are probably the fundamental causes 
which, perhaps concomitantly with still others 
more immediate, lead to various misdeeds. It is 
the quasi-universal factors that are under inves- 
tigation which undoubtedly are duplicated 
among youthful delinquents in various other 
city institutions. 

Table I gives the figures for nativity of par- 
ents of court-arraigned children, the census 
figures for the total population of New York 
City, and for children only, 8 to 15 years old, 
for 1930. 

The largest national group of delinquents is 
Children of Russian 


parentage exceed slightly white children of 


Italian with 28 per cent. 


American parentage—about 20 per cent. and 19 
per cent., respectively. Colored children are 
the only other outstanding racial group, com 
prising 12 per cent. of the total arraignments. 
The census reports native whites of native par- 
entage the largest group of the total city popu 
lation with Italian parentage second and Rus- 

4Report of Sub-Commission on Causes and 
Effects of Crime, Crime Commission of New York 
State, 1927, p. 22. 
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TABLE I 





PA! AL NATIVITIES IN NEW York City, 1930 
Children’s Court Census 
Country Delinquents Total population 
Number Percent. Number Per cent. 
United Stat { White 1,540 18.9 1,505,200 21.7 
sana - ) Negro 959 11.7 327,706 4.7 
Italy 2,273 27.8 1,070,355 15.4 
Russia 1,656 20.3 945,072 13.7 
Germany 133 1.6 600,084 8.7 
Ireland 269 3.3 562,855 8.1 
Austria 207 2.5 288,978 4.2 
Porto Rico 98 1.2 
England 3¢ 0.4 178,703 2.6 
Czecho-Slovakia 35 0.4 72,282 1.0 
Others 975 11.9 1,379,211 19.9 
Total 8,179 100.0 6,930,446 100.0 
Census 
Summary: Children 8-15 years 
Number Per cent. 
7 ( White 1,540 18.9 1,505,200 21.7 245,272 27 
['wo generations Am.-born ; : a - 2907 708 - 
) Black 959 > ey 327,706 4.7 31,141 S 
Foreign-born of foreign-born parents 33 4.0 2,308,915 33.3 44,734 5 
Native-born of foreign parents 5,349 65.4 2,788,625 40.2 601,426 65 
Total 8,179 100.0 6,930,446 99.9 922,573 100 
sian nex Negroes comprise only about 5 per dren alone. Table I, however, shows that the 


eent. of 


the population while German and Irish 
parentage are 9 per cent. and 8 per cent. re- 
spectively. 

The court approaches the census in the pro- 
portion two generations American-born white, 
19 per cent. and 22 per cent., respectively. The 


+ 


proportion ol native Necroes arraigned ex- 


1 


ceeds by more than two to one the 


proportion 
of Negroes per city population. The census 
shows 15 per cent. of the city residents Amer- 
ican-born of Italian parents, whereas the court’s 
proportion, 28 per cent., nearly doubles that of 
the census quota. Russia contributes a high 
percentage of delinquent children to the court, 
20 per cent., though her percentage among New 


Yorkers is only 14, 
England and Czecho-Slovakia are represented in 


Germany, Ireland, Austria, 


court by small percentages, well under their 
comparatively small proportions per city popu- 
lation. No other country augments appreciably 
the delinquency or population rates. 

Whether indicate that 


some nationalities are more prolific than others 


these comparisons 
or have a higher delinquency rate or both, ean 
not be ascertained because there is no census 


computation for parental nationality of chil- 


court proportion of native-born white children 
is considerably smaller than the proportion o! 
their peers among city children, whereas delin 
quent colored children outnumber by nearly 
three to one their city quota. This is also found 
when the court and total population rates are 
compared. Whether the same holds for chil- 
dren of Italians and Russians ean not be demon- 
strated. However, the fact remains that the 
frequency order of court arraignments is Ital 
ian, Russian, American-born white and Negro. 

The intelligence level of these delinquents is 
an important implication of the nationality 
Table II gives the Stanford-Binet 


I.Q. distributions and comparisons. 


question. 
Delinquent 
children of various nationalities, white and 
black, examined in the court elinies in four bor 


York, 
Queens—in 1932, are typical of the intellectual 


oughs—New Bronx, Richmond and 


caliber of court material. Their average 1.Q., 
77, is reliably inferior to a small sampling of 
court arraigned children, 1.Q. 85, on whom no 
clinie examinations were requested. But the 
latter group is not a random sampling of the 
total court since more than 8 per cent. should 


be designated for clinie examinations. Doubt- 


5 
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TABLE II 
STANFORD-BINET I.Q. DIsTRIBUTIONS—DELINQUENTS—1932 
cLINIC aps 
: : (no clinies) 
Total 4 Foreign-born parents American-born parents Wheiede | 
boroughs Various races : = =a oa 
‘ ‘ i 17 » 
(white) Italian Negro White 
120-129 3 2 
110-119 5 1 3 2 
109 23 3 4 4 10 9 
90-99 54 17 4 7 18 9 
80-89 78 19 13 21 20 16 
70-79 124 32 97 29 32 9 
60-69 89 20 39 23 12 2 
0-59 36 8 9 13 2 3 
149 7 3 3 
30-39 2 ] ] 
Number 421 100 100 100 100 50 
Average I.Q. 76.9 78.0 (ARS 73.9 83.8 85.0 
ae 15.17 13.15 13.0 13.63 15.44 14.5 
D 
; 5 4.03 9 6.2 38 0.46 
o ¢ 
less in the elinie there is a slight overweighting Other investigators have found delinquent 
of the dullest. But it is true of court eases asa_ children inferior in intelligence to non-delin- 
whole that the average I.Q. is at the lower quents in New York—Slawson,° older delin- 
mits of the dull normal and inferior intelli- quent boys of various nationalities in the House 
rence is conspicuous. In the elinie all groups of Refuge and the Crime Commission of New 


are inferior to the white, two generations Amer- 


York State. Delinquents of foreign extraction 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON I.Q.S DELINQUENT WITH NON-DELINQUENT P. S. 


Mixed 


parentages 


Clinie P.8. 6 Clinie 
Number 421 285 100 
Average I.Q 76.9 101.4 83.8 
Fatci 15.2 18.0 15.4 
D 
18.49 


ican-born, I.Q. 84, and Italians rank lowest, 71, 

then Negroes, 74, the total group 77 and various 
io 

The 


court eases not designated for the clinic is about 


foreign-born parentages, 78. group of 
equivalent to the two generation white Amer- 
ieans. 

Table III compares I.Q.s of delinquents with 
non-delinquents, ages 9 to 14, averaging 12 
years, in P. §. 6, New York—grades 4 to 8, on 
the Otis group test. All the delinquent groups 
show a definite and marked intellectual retarda- 
tion compared with the publie school children. 


2 generations 
Am.-born, white 


CHILDREN 


Foreign parents , 
gn |} Mixed parentages 


white 
Delinquents 
P.S. 6 Clinic P.S. 6 (Noclinic) P.S. 6 
124 100 95 50 285 
103.0 78 95.7 85 101.4 
16.9 13.15 15.07 14.5 18.0 
9 8.7 6.95 


would undoubtedly be backward were they com 
pared with the average child in their native 
lands. Compared with norms of the publie 
school child in New York for whom the school 
the 


average delinquent arraigned in court is often 


is graded, intellectual retardation of the 


so serious as to preclude any possibility of 

5 J, Slawson, ‘‘The Delinquent Boy,’’ Richard 
3adger, Publisher, Boston, Mass., p. 191. 

6 Sub-Commission on Causes and Effects of 
Crime, ‘‘A Study of Problem Boys and Their 
Brothers,’’ Crime Commission of New York State, 
1929, p. 19. 
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Such intelleetual 


? 
proper adjustment in school. 


‘dation ipso facto insures school failure. 


arai 


A multitude of illiterate immigrants largely 


of the lower vocational levels, are not assimi- 


lated and their status remains completely for- 


eign, even non-English speaking. They can 


expected to adapt to the standards of 
United States, 
Nor ean they 
Their background, edu- 


hardly be 


eivilization in the so unlike their 


native environments. be legis- 


lated into adjustment. 


view point, moeurs generally are 


different. - children, endowed with a ver- 


bal intellige inferior to the average, the law 


forees into an English-speaking, extremely ver- 


bal educational system. 


There is a wide chasm between the foreign- 


speaking immigrant miliew and the public 


school, which intellectually retarded children 


are expected to bridge. Intrinsically unable to 
and the school, 


With advaneing 


foreign home 


all situations. 


years they become more misgraded according to 


chronological age or mental age’ or both, to an 


increasingly conspicuous degree. There un- 


doubtedly is some relation between the cumu- 
lative effect of misgrading and the rapid in- 
crease in number of delinquents with successive 
age levels. Schooling becomes progressively 
ineffectual, indeed deleterious, and truancy all 
too frequently results. Because of possible 
fines, parents take up the eudgels often literally, 
in behalf of the school. 

The school though only too flagrantly in- 
volved in the delinquency problem, is faced, in 
all fairness be it said, with a situation it is far 
from equipped to meet and which complicates 
the Were a 


vanization feasible according to levels of intel- 


whole educational system. reor- 


ligence and edueation individualized and spe- 
cialized both as to content and method, would 
the problem be solved? Of avail in many eases, 
some children would bitterly resent classes in 
which felt different—certainly 


bad mental hygiene, all of which may lead to 


they inferior, 


behavior difficulties. Though no final argument 
against special classes, it is an argument against 
incurring the great responsibility of illiterate, 
intellectually inferior immigrants, unadaptable 
to the prevailing verbal standards, a responsi- 


7C, P. Armstrong, ‘‘660 Runaway Boys,’’ In 
press, Richard Badger Publisher, Boston, Mass. 
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bility there is no effective organization to dea] 
with. 
Because thousands of delinquent children 
have immigrant parents, the immigration prob- 
Were there 


strict requirements as to level and type of intel- 


lem demands serious consideration. 


ligence admissible to this country, with 
numerical limitations of the quota, a far-seeing. 
beneficent policy would prevail which undoubt- 
edly would reduce the number of delinquents 
eventually, both juvenile and adult. 

The immigration law specifies for exclusion, 
“All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, 
epileptics, insane persons, persons who have 
had one or more attacks of insanity at any time 
previously; persons of constitutional psycho- 
pathie inferiority. . . .”8 ete. 

“The regulations of the Health Service for 
the examination of 
minded person is a mentally defective individ- 


aliens states: ‘A feeble- 


ual having a mental age between 84 and 143 
months, inclusive, or if a child, an intelligence 
quotient between 50 and 74.’ Extreme caution 
is used by examining officers in certifying 
feeble-mindedness for the reason that unless the 
ease is a definitely feeble-minded individual the 
diagnosis will not be upheld in a court of law.”* 
The level of intelligence prescribed is far too 
low for successful adjustment in view of man 
datory education. Were normal intelligence 
according to well-standardized psychological 
tests administered by experts the basis for ad- 
mission, the levelling down process of the unas- 
similable, inferior immigrant would be checked, 
and the unsuspecting immigrant protected from 
the hardship of difficult adjustment in the 

United States. 
CLAIRETTE P, ARMSTRONG 


CHILDREN’S CouRT, 
NEw YorkK CITY 
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